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ofice as Governor by the grace of God, and not 
by the laws of Congress. 

cent there has been brought up; and I regret that 
| am diverted so often from my purpose to discuss 
that matter. Admitting that this additional force 
of four or five regiments is necessary forthe pur- 
pose of quelling the difficulty in Utah, I say that 
the best force to be sent there is a volunteer force, 
first, because they can be soonest brought into 
eopvice. How was it in the Mexican campaign ? 
On the 13th day of May, Congress passed a law 


calling for volunteers from the different States of | 
On the 20th of May, in the same | 


the Union. é 
year, the proclamation was made in the State of 
Ohio; and in just one month from that day there 


were three regiments organized ahd turned over | 


to the United States, ready for service in Mexico, 
and enough to form ten or twenty more regiments 
had been declined. On the 18th of July, they 
were in Mexico, where they found others from 
Indiana, Tennessee, Georgia, Kentucky, and 
other parts of the Union, who had already arrived 
at Brazos Santiago, and were ready and able to 
do good service in an enemy’s country. Cer- 
tainly, you cannot organize regulars so expedi- 
ously. 

Under a special provision of the Army bill, 
passed a year or two ago, there is paid to those 
who volunteer on the frontier the expense of 
transport from the principal depot of recruits, in 
the city of New York, to the frontier where the 
volunteer enlists. This provision may increase 
the regular regiments, but it is only volunteers 
that can be raised instantaneously. Within sixty 
days from the time, there could be raised in this 
country three millions of volunteers, if the exi- 
gencies of the country required such a force—the 
best elements in the world to mold into an army. 
Such an army as that would be invincible against 
any force that could be brought against the coun- 
try.’ The military power of the land consists in 
its vast numerical force, which is ready, on a 
proper occasion, to rush to your standard as vol- 
unteers. And now that you have occasion to have 
a force in the field, lask you to look to those 
whom you can and must rely upon to protect your 
honor and fight your battles on all occasions of 
great necessity. Encourage by your acceptance 
of a force that you see armed, equipped, and 
well-drilled in almost every city, town, and ham- 
let of your country. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. I ask permission of the 
gentleman to read some paragraphs from the 
speech of Hon. Jerrerson Davis, chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
puts the necessity for force upon the ground that 
its necessary to increase the standing Army. I 
do not take that ground. I am not concluded 
by the honorable Senator. I do not believe that 
to be the true ground. The force is asked fora 
Utahexpedition. I take the ground that itis neces- 
sary to strengthen the army in Utah. IfT believed 
what Senator Davis says, that itis to increase the 
standing Army, I would myself vote against this 
bill. But he has no right to speak for the Ad- 
ministration; he has no right to speak for me; and 
he has no right to speak for the Committee on 
Military Affairs of this House 

But gentlemen have said here, and it has been 
the Adjutant General of the Army of the 
ited States, and it has been said in the speech 
Senator Davis, which the gentleman presented, 
that a volunteer force is the most expensive force. 

The SPEAKER. It is hardly in order for the 
gentleman to allude to what is said in the other 


wing — Capitol. 
Mr. CURTIS. I am replying to an inquir 
made by my friend from ew York, [Mr. ant 
rouees, — of a pamphlet which I have 
efore me, and with due respect to the Senate. 
' But I desire especially to notice the report of 
‘he Adjutant General of the Army, which I have 

ore me, especially so much of it as supports 
“'s argument showing that volunteers cost vastly 
more than reeplars. tT have also before me the 


66 


of 


I know that Senator Davis | 
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} expression of Mr. Poinsett, when Secretary of 


Now, the question of the kind of force to be | 


nla 








| War; and also the expression of the opinion of 
the present Secretary of War, together with the 
argument of the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Favtkner;] all attempting to show 
that volunteers are vastly more expensive than | 
regulars;and upon thisarray of testimony against | 
the cost of volunteers, it is argued here and else- 
where that regulars shall be called out to meet the 
present and every other emergency. This argu- 
ment has been presented and reiterated over and 
over again, although, as 1 will show to a mathe- | 
matical certainty, it is entirely fallacious. 


resented here, by its officers and defenders; but 
who has represented the volunteers? Who has 
taken the trouble to look over musty documents 
to ascertain how figures have been made to show | 


| what, at first sight, appears absurd? We have 


presented to us long bills of expenses of the vol- 
unteers. Sir, it isa fearful charge against the vol- | 


| unteews, that they are so much more wasteful and | 
| improvident than the regulars as to involve four | 


or six times the expense. 
Now, sir, the figures in the report of the Adju- 
tant General, which I have before me, refer to 
tables erroneously prepared some twenty years | 
ago; and still more erroneously applied to volun- 


| teers in Mexico, and volunteers proposed in this 


bill. So far as this bill is concerned the report of 
the Adjutant General has not the least force, be- | 
cause we provide that the infantry volunteers shall 
have the same allowances, in all respects, as reg- 
ulars; and the mounted forces are also to have the | 


furnished by the volunteers, forty cents a day is | 
given for the use and risk of this item. 

The argument of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi would also seem to extinguish th@averment 
of the Adjutant General, by raising the simple 
inquiry how it was possible there should be such | 
a difference in the Mexican war, when the pay of 
volunteers and regulars was the same, and all 
other supplies and transportations were controlled 
by officers of the regular Army. He states the 
number of companies employed in the Mexican 
war as one thousand two hundred and seventy- | 
seven; and then he refers to a table made out | 
twenty years ago to show that the cost of sucha | 
company of volunteers for six months is $2,625. 
It is the use of this last item that has been the 
foundation of all the charges of greater cost; but | 
as I design to examine it, | submit a portion of | 
the Adjutant General’s report: 


* Adding up these three numbers, we shall have eighty- | 
three thousand; and dividing this by sixty-five, or the ag- | 





gregate of a company of fifty privates, we wil! get one thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-seven companies: which, 
multiplied by $2,625, or the difference between the cost of 
a regular infantry company and one of foot volunteers, for 
six inonths, according to the computation of the Paymaster 
General, in 1838, (see House Document 271, second session, 
Twenty-Fifth Congress, table A,) we shall have $3,352,125 
for the minimum amount expended upon these volunteers 
over what the same number of regular troops would have 
cost during the same time. Going through the same calcu- 
lations with the mounted volunteers enumerated above, 
observing only that the difference of cost between mounted 
companies of volunteers and regular troops for six months 

*is greater, amounting to $9;002, we shall get, in the same 
way, $3,744,832; which, added to the previous amount, 
leaves $7,096,957 as the clear amount which must have been 
saved during the Mexican war by the use of regular troops 
instead of volunteers ; and, by making a fair allowance for 
the unnecessarily large mounted force of volunteers called 
out, this amount willeven go up to $9,021,733. And should 
we further consider the comparative loss and destruction 
of military stores and public property by the two forces, 
referred to in the report of the Paymaster General, we may 
safely assume that not much short of twenty millions might 
have been saved in the course of the Mexican war by the em- 
ployment of regular troops in lieu of volunteers ; and this is, 
undoubtedly, an under-estimate.”’ 


In the reports of the Twenty-Fifth Congress, | 
volume eighth, report of the Secretary of War, | 
pages 9 and 10, I give the tables from which this | 
magic number, $2,625, is obtained. It is there, | 
in the report of Paymaster General Towson, that | 
it is attempted to show that a six-months’ com- | 
pany of volunteers costs the Government $2,625 | 
more than a six-months’ ore of regulars. 
It was all wrong, as applied to volunteers then, 


j j The | 
|| regular Army of the United States has been rep- | 
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| because the charges against the volunteers include 





a charge for transportation, while no charge is 
made for transporting regulars, as though regu- 
lars were there without any transportation. But 
the matter I particularly object to, is the use of 
this item against the Mexican volunteers, and 
predicating on it a charge of improvidence and 
extravagance; alleging their cost at four times as 
much as that of the regulars. 

Now, sir, in respect to the third table, which 
speaks of the cost of volunteers, it foots up 
$7,287 69. In order to show what was the cost 
of a company of volunteers in 1846, in the Mex- 
ican campaign, he goes back for twenty years, 
and brings a statement of what they are said to 
have cost then. How does that table apply? 


The table on page 10, to which I allude, foots 
up the cost of a volunteer company, for six 
MONthS, At.. wo cerccccescccersccceehiyeas G9 


| The table on page 9, relating to regulars, 


foots up Al.weccoveeeteccescseesete 4,662 02 


Taking the difference, you have this 
fatal number...ccccccccMecccccces $2,625 
Let us first examine the table which relates to 

volunteers, and see how it applies to Mexican 


| volunteers. I find three classes of charges which 





| same allowance except, as the horses are to be || SCRE of service than the regulars. 


should be erased if you use the table for the Ohio 


and other ordinary Mexican volunteers. They 
are: Ist. Charges for transportation. It is obvi- 


ous that transportation of volunteers cost no 
more, ornot so much,in the Mexican war, since 
the volunteers were generally gathered nearer the 
2d. An En- 
sign is charged in the table; and since the law or- 
ganizing the Mexican volunteers, (see vol. 9, page 
10, Statutes at Large) and prescribing the officers, 
does not include an ensign; and, as my recollec- 
tion serves me, none were used, that item should 
be excluded. 3d. Clothing, the same statute, 
(page 18) prescribes the amount volunteers were 
to receive—$3 50 per month for clothing, which 
would be twenty-one dollars for six months; 
whereas the table used by the Adjutant General 
charges more and various prices, as shown be- 
low. In conformity to these erroneous items the 
table should be corrected as follows: 





Transportation. 
Captain........ oneondes bcdedentecsgetecesvisetecceeeee ee 
First lieutenant..... ce ecceeeccceeeesesese cocsccsss OD 
Second lieutenant......eceeeeeees elsenveqeses cocoon” WOM 
Firat GOTBOONt. 1. cccccccscccseccvcecsstsccee scoce we 
3 SETZEANTS. ce ee eens oo one cee cece es seeeece cocee 56 
4 corporals..... ee ccccccccccceccenctess obesneue - 66 
2 musicians......ccee'es Costes Occereasvese cccece 23 32 
] PPAVAlE. 0.00 cccccces ccccescceses ereccccecrsece 11 66 
49 privates....... é cb0a Seeccwcessctoose stessocees WleL Om 
1,005 93 
WOSGH. ic cccccvacvesccecveccsseccsocccoccssescs GIO WU 
Clothing errors. 
First sergeant..Charged.......-....@36 91 
Received.....+.s... 21 00 
g15 91 
3 sergeants....%36 91—21 x3=..... veten ae ve 
4 corporals..... 35 23—2] x4=......6+- 56 92 
2 musicians... 36 75—21Lx2=.......... 31 50 


50 privates..... 35 23 —2l=$14 23x 50= 711 50 





863 56 





$2,928 69 


This shows that $2,328 69 should be deducted 
from the cost of volunteers; which, being so de- 
ducted, leaves only $4,959, instead of $7,287 69, 
as the cost of a company of fifty volunteers for 
six months. This would almost annihilate the 
fatal number, ($2,625;) but I proceed further. 
The table on page 8 of the old report, to which I 
have referred, and which purports to give the cost 
of reguiars, is also erroneous when applied to 
volunteers of 1846. The error is an under-charge 
for clothing regulars. To determine the clothing 
allowed a regular soldier, I have referred to the 
Army regulations, pages 209, 210; and to estimate 
the cost thereof, I have had reference to the esti- 
mates furnished this Thirty-Fifth Congress. (See 
Ex. Doc. No. 1, page 187.) . 

I have taken the allowance for two years, and 
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thes tried to determine a fair average for six | 


months: 











First Year. | 
] cap, complete cee eee COS Oe COSCOS OOS PESO EE SS OSES $1 45 
1 forage ¢ ap. 5 o0eed 860 Cpebeod OO CO Se ee Seoerecees SO i 
Se Cee. cagcess $eesheseeKanbune ¥onsle'ss ss 6 93 
} pair CPAUlets..... 26 ce eeee ee eewe wees ecceencseecese 
J pair slOULMCr SULAPS. +00 cence eeeene secre reer ercees - | 
1 pair ¢ SiMUIIOUCS core cocse cose ccccceseceeececsesece 
LT WOOT JACKOL. .0 000 cece cree ceceee ress eeeeeeteserens 2 00 
2 pairs woolen overalls, $2 64 ench....... 0.00 ceeees & 28 | 
R cutters: {acket eves cavuendc se luapones sone 0000 wevece 1 00 
3 pairs cotton overalls, #1 25 each...........+6. on ome 
SS COCRON GINKE As We es ons bony ccus 8005 a9 sd0e 000% 1 8&6 
2 slannec? abists, G8e. COACH... 00.00 sesecees cess secs 1 86 | 
2 piirs drawers, 47C. CACH.....000 -cscce screens cscves 4 
4 pairs boots, 91 93 each........ TITTETIT TTL TTT 4 é2 
TEE, OD onc cvends wtbeeakeos 1 12 
§ SORTER, CUCM 6650 on 00s 0050 18008 saynes coccvecsee 13 | 
NODE in nde: vas0csh 0nss cece Vise evtarsiwcbesss 6 97 | 
Pe ents KINOR RUDD). c ci.cc ceeds evner desde - | 
Rie Seat bshiubsspxensd hese pvackesses tanh 3.10 

$14 61 

Fourth Year. 
DM PPAGIOR Jaa eehs on. s coca 060s seve venceeccdennssons .§2 09 
2 POirs WOIEN OVETAlS...... ceccce cesrcvccscesvcsees o 38 | 
NE SOM OE yoy oh a0 6 da9.000 bese weds eresnves b00be% 1 00 
3 PARIrs COLON OVEFAILS. 0.5 .ccccccceccccsccecssovcce 3°75 
Te WORE CURITES, « 2 0.0 0.000 000600 0600 veces s 0000b008 8000 1 36 
SE MIND y.on 4 5 49%0 400089000000 008004 ee chess 
cuba a esal ees hessun Sous seth date oes 47 
ED OE risns 00 6606566 24056 00 C000 9s cb0d sase0see 7 72 | 
I ED ons eh bab nss 06,4606 sop dbs bees SEae 1 12 
NG PON dois spon Gun ce ste nbse vey ver unenee sees 25 06 | 
Fecet WOOT, BORG POTN oo kc dv 0ode0s 6000 tenn tee 44 61 | 

° | 
TOME TOE CHO FORG: vccse sede cdueosesacecccsecesnQee 67 
For six months, one fourth of the above.........6 $17 41 
Add commission, insurance and transportation..... 6 59 
Average cost of clothing for reguiars..... cc. cece $24 00 


pam | 


The regular force in Mexico was allowed a 


major and one assistant surgeon more than vol- | 


unteers were allowed. ‘To make the table right, 
therefore, so as to show the comparative cost of 
a regular company, which is to apply as a meas- 
ure of relative cost for the two kinds of force, it 
is necessary to charge one tenth of the cost of | 
these officers to a company as its share of that | 
extra expense. Estimating the perquisites, pay, | 
&c., I estimate the cost of a major to the United | 
States at $1,000 for six months, and an assistant | 
surgeon at $700. 

Having thus determined the average cost of | 
clothing at $24, and the amounts chargeable fora 





. . | 
major and assistant surgeon, I present the follow- |, 


ing table of items relating to the cost of regulars: 


Clothing. 





SB BOTVANS. 0.00 cccccccscec secs ccecd $24 each=372 
Take Buowceccsovesccveccccsssees ISeach= 45 } 
— $27 00 
DE ONORME svn n0 000 .cvcseccecsescc MM B17 16 6 84 
oY sergeants, corporals, musicians, and privates, 
each charged $8 too low...........000 ccessece 472 00 
Add one tenth cost of additional major to regu- 
$BFO—=$908. BCE TSEG . « o.0.00 cin 000s ccnn rescceses:s 100 00 | 
Add one tenth cost of additional assistant ser 
geants allowed regulars..........-..seeeseees 70 00 | 
PU OND. 5 056 c0sesn nedemecvcccesessset SH75 84 | 
Pe BONES Ba vcxiccecscon ppsbicnphedebssenen 4,662 02 | 








$5,337 86 





Taking, then, these corrected items, we have 


MONEHS, 6 0.0 6s 0.000506 4004 00 000000 85,007 86 


THE’ CONGRESSIONA: 


|, with the consideration of this matter. 


|| debate takes precedence of the motion to go into 








What now, Mr. Speaker, becomes of the pre- 
sentation of all these various officers, as to the 
expense of volunteers? Instead of being the most 
expensive they are cheaper, and for economy, 
therefore, as a general rule, regular volunteers, 
similar to those used in Mexico, should be pre- 
ferred by our Government. On the present occa- | 


sion especially, they should be called first, be- || 
|| a solemn league and covenant with slavery. They 


cause they will sooner be mustered and marched 
to Utah; second, because it will give encourage- 
mentto this growing element of our military force; | 
and finally, because they will costless to the Gov- | 
ernment, | 

I regret that my hour does not afford time for’! 
me to answer some other reflections against the | 
volunteers; but I trust there are others in this 
House that will espouse their cause and see that | 
in all matters they are fully and fairly vindicated. | 

1 submit, Mr. Speaker, that the bill now be- 
fore us will meet the necessities of a Mormon 
campaign, and secure the united services of reg- | 
ulars and volunteers, who will, as in former ser- 
vice, unite in sustaining the honor and glory of | 
their country. 

Mr. STANTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. Has the morn- 
ing hour expired ? 


Mr. STANTON. I think we had better go on 


TERMINATION OF DEBATE. 
Mr. J.GLANCY JONES. I move that the 


! 


into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
| the Union. 


| tion to terminate debate upon the bill pending in 


| closing debate in such a way that when we are in 
| the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and the debate is terminated, the bill may 
be laid aside, in order that we may take up another 
bill while in the Committee of the Whole, with- 
out rising to report the bill. Ll ask the Clerk to 
read the gesolution. 

| Mr. STANTON. Is it in order for the gentle- 


| pose than to go into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union? 
The SPEAKER. The motion to terminate 


the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union, under a special rule of the House. 

| Mr. QUITMAN. I would like to make a sug- 
| gestion to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. it 
| seems to me that his object and an economy of 
| time would be subserved by going on with the 


discussion of this subject and coming to a conclu- 
sion on this bill. I believe, by continuing the de- 





L GLOBE. 


3efore that motion is put I wish to make a mo- || 


| man to take the floor from me for any other pur- | 








— 


| the opponents of meer: were deemed conely. 
\sive. They conveyed their own irrefutable ap. 


| swers by implication. But that day has pags, 


, and gone. The most stolid are at length becomin» 


| sensible that, although we of the North may « |, 


| alone” slavery in the severest manner pogsib); 
) le, 


| yet slavery will not let us alone. 

Our fathers, near forty years ago, entered jnt, 

| divided the common national heritage, and set up 

‘landmarks within which the South, by an almos: 

| unanimous vote, pledged itself to confine its « 

| culiar institutions.’? We all know how this pledes 

| has been kept. We all know that the landmarks 
have been thrown down in order to establish the 
newly-discovered principle of ** popular soyer. 

| eignty.’’ We were told that there was no dangey 

| of extending slavery. The Missouri compromis: 


Pe. 


|| line, heen sanctioned by Henry Clay, by Mr, 
t 


Monroe, then the President of the United States, 
| and by his Cabinet, including Crawford, of Geor. 
| gia, and Calhoun, of South Carolina, was found 
| to be unconstitutional, and must be repealed. Ths 
| people of the Territories, it was said, in common 
| with those of the States, were sovereign, and had 
| the right toadmit orexclude slavery at their pleas. 
ure. But at the same time we were assured that 

slavery would not be extended. That the current 

of immigration would infallibly give a large pre. 
; ponderance to the friends of freedom, who would 
| be ** left perfectly free to form their own institu. 
tions in their own way.’’ The strength of the 


rules be suspended and the House resolve itself || human tide from the free States which has flowed 


over and around the State of Missouri, in spite 
| of ruflian opposition, was not overrated by the 
friends of the Kansas-Nebraska bill; but that the 


t || people have been left perfectly free to form their 
| committee, and I will state to the House that I | be . 7 


propose to modify the ordinary resolution for || to extort the reluctant admission of the author of 


| Institutions has become so notoriously untrue as 


the Kansas bill himself, and to awaken his indig- 
nant remonstrance. 

Have the people of Maine nothing to do with 
slavery in Kansas? Have white men no righis 
in that Territory? Does all belong to slavery ani 
the South? No one inquires what right have Geor. 
| giaand South Carolina to meddle with slavery in 
| Kansas. By the general consent of the suppor: 
ers of the Administration, North and South, ther 
interference is legitimate and proper. ‘ 

We of the North who oppose slavery extensio 
|| have, by a strange perversion of facts, been calle! 
the ‘‘negro party,’ or ‘* negro worshipers.” 
| Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look into this matter. 
We Republicans propose to confine the negro in 
| stitution to its present limits. We wish to peo- 
ple the new Territories with white men, and 10 
rear up new States with the great institution of 
free white labor as its basis. Our opponents, 0 
the contrary, desire to flood Kansas and the other 
Territories with negro slaves. They have avowel 


' 





| bate to-day, we may take a vote upon it to-mor- 
| row morning. 


| The resolution of Mr. J. Guancy Jones was 


read, and is as follows: 


Resolved, That all debate in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the bill (H. R. No, 6) making 
| appropriations for the consular and diplomatic expenses of 
the Government for the year ending the 30th of June, 1859, 
shall cease at one o’clock, p. in., to-morrow, (if the com- 
mittee shall not sooner come to a conclusion upon the 
| saine ;) and the committee shall then proceed to vote on 





and shall then lay it aside, to be reported to the House, with 
| such amendments as may have been agreed to by the com- 


for the cost of a company of regulars for six } such amendments as may be pending or offered to the same, 


For the cost of company of volunteers 4,959 00 


Difference in favor of volunteers...... $378 86 


Ihave thus not only over balanced the multiple 
$2,625, which was used to the eost of volunteers, 
but I have in its stead a multiple $373 86, which 
I consider fairly chargeable to regulars. Thus | 
showing that regulars, not volunteers, in the 
Mexican war, cost the most. 

In this estimate I have compared infantry with 
infantry, because this is the only fair way of mak- 
ing comparisons. 

if this showing be right as regards infantry—I 
believe it to be substantially so—1 could proceed 
in the same way to relieve mounted volunteers 
from all imputation of excessive cost; and by 
multipl ing by the number which the Adjutant | 
General takes as the equated number of six- | 
months’ volunteers of fifty men, I show that by | 
using volunteers, instead of regulars, the Govern- 

ent has saved over a million of dollars in the 





uuitee. 


| The resolution was agreed to. 


The motion of Mr. J. GLancy Jones was then 
| agreed to. 
| __ The rules were accordingly suspended; and the 
, House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
| Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Florence 
in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR BILL, 


upon which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Fos- 
oe was entitled to the floor. 

r. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, we often hear 
| the inquiry, what have we of the North to do with 





slavery? Why should we be eternally meddling 
with the affairs of other people to the neglect of 
-ourown? It has been triumphantly asked, have 
white men no rights, no interests, which demand 
our concern? Must we be forever engaged ina 
Quixotic agitation in behalf of negroes? 
There was a time, not a great while ago, when 


exitan war. (' such questions, tauntingly thrown in the teeth of 


| in the Halls of Congress, in their numerous or 
| gans of public opinion throughout the South, aad 
in some published north of Mason and Dixon’ 
| line, that slavery is the normal condition of th 
laboring class; that no society can be stable and 
|| happy without that institution; and in a receo! 
elaborate article, the official organ of the Gover 
ment, the Washington Union took the ground 
most emphatically, that the Constitution carries 
slavery not only into the Territories, but into th 
free States! The President himself has asserted 
that the Constitution, without any legisiatiol 
under it, and even against legislation, carries sit 
very into all the Territories; and regards it as & 
great ‘‘ mystery’’ that such men as Clay, We 
ster, Judge Marshall, Monroe, John Quiny 
| Adams, &c., could have entertained a differes! 





opinion. 
| In view of these notorious facts, I hold that, if 
| ever a party in this country deserved to be desit 
| nated as the ‘* negro party’’ or ‘* negro worshil 
‘ers,’ it is that which adheres to the Administ 
| tion of Mr. Buchanan. ae 
Shall I offer additional proofs on this poi 
|| Let the following extracts from Mr. Bachanal’ 
|| letter to Professor Silliman, and a paragraph . 

two from the columns of the Washington 








nod, 


|| suffice. In the Silliman letter, dated August 15, 
|| 1857, the President says: . 
|| ** Slavery existed at that period, [when the Nebrask 
|| Was passed, ] and still exists, in Kansas, under the Contin 
| tion of the United States. ‘This point hasat last been on 
settled by the highest tribunal known to our laws. How. 
could ever have seriously doubted, is a at ge 
confederation of sovereign States acquire a new te 
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. the expense of their common blood and treasure, surely 
pn set of the partners can have no right to exclude the 
Otyer from its enjoyment by prohibiting them from taking 
iatoit whatever is recognized to be property by the common 
Constitution. But when the people—the bona fide residents | 
or such Territory—proceed to frame a State constitution, | 
then itis their right to decide the important question for | 
oe meelves Whether they will continue, modify, or abolish | 
slavery. To them, aud to them alone, does this question | 
belong, free from all foreign interference.”? | 

The oficial organ goes much further than the 
President; but, from the well-known fact that no 
important article goes into that =P without the 
advice and consent of the President and Cabinet, || 
the article from which I quote may be regarded as || 
expressing the views of the Administration. It | 
appeared in the Union on the 17th of November || 
jast. I have only time to read a brief extract,as | 
follows: \} 

«The Constitution declares that ‘the citizens of each || 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities || 
of citizens in the several States.’ Every citizen of one State 
coming into another State has, therefore, a right to the pro- 
tection of his person, and that property which is recognized || 


as such by the.Constitution of the United States, any law of || 
a State to the contrary notwithstanding. So far from any 
State having a right to deprive him of this property, it is its | 
pounden duty to protect him in its possession. 

“If these views are correct—and we believe it would be 
dificult to invalidate them—it follows that all State laws, || 
whether organic or otherwise, which prohibit a citizen of | 
one State from settling in another, and bringing his slave | 
praperty with him, and most especially declaring it tor- 
teited, are direct violations of the original intention of a | 
Government which, as before stated, is the protection of | 
person and property, and of the Constitution of the United 
States, Which recognizes property iu slaves, and declares 
that‘ the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States,’ || 
among the most essential of which is the protection of per- 
son and property.” 

This extract is from along article in the Union. 
It was evidently prepared with care; and the well- 
known fact that the editor was selected by the 
President, and is dependent upon him; that the 
paper habitually reflects the views and policy of 
the Administration; renders it next to certain that 
the article in question had the official sanction. 
Here, then, we have the deliberate avowal of the 
doctrine that the Federal Constitution carries sla- 
very into all the free States. 

Sir, the historical fact is undisputed,.I believe, 
that the President was reared in the faith of the 
old Federal party; but I defy the friends of that | 
high functionary to produce from the writings of | 
the most ultra Federalist of the old school, from | 
Tamilton down, a maxim so abhorrent to the 
friends of freedom and State rights, as is this semi- | 
official pronunciamiento. It leaves nota shadow of 
sovereignty to the States; it sweeps away every 
particle of their reserved rights, and transforms 
this Federal Union into a consolidated despotism. 

This, then, is modern Democracy! Jefferson 
founded the old Democratic party on the basis of 
universal freedom and State rights. Mr. Buch- 
anan, claiming to be his successor as the head of | 
the same party, declares its basis to be slavery 
and consolidation. History cannot furnish a || 
stronger contrast between the principles of two || 
parties than that which | have shown to exist be- | 
tween those represented respectively by Thomas || 
Jefferson and James Buchanan. 

in this connection I propose to call the attention 
of the committee to one of the most remarkable 
instances of political foresight which has ever 
come under my observation. In fact, I regard it 
as & prophecy literally fulfilled, after the lapse of 
more than the third of a-century. The long con- 
tinued ill-success of the old Federal party, the bril- 
liant termination of the war with England, and 
the triumphant election of Mr. Monroe, caused a 
general stampede of the mercenary and spoil-seek- 
ing portion of it, who, like rats, deserted the sink- 
‘ng ship. They went over in droves into the ranks 
of the all-powerful Democratic or Republican party 
: thatday. Mr. Jefferson expressed his appre- 
‘ensions of the consequences of this accession 
‘rom the ranks of the enemy in the following re- 
le passage, which I find in a letter to the 
on. William T’. Barry of Kentucky, dated Mon- 
ello, July 2, 1822: 

7 “ik: Your favor of the 15th of June is received, and Iam 
ae ay for the kindness of its expressions respecti 
i yselt. But it ascribes to me merits which I do not claim. 
a one only of a band devoted to the cause of independ- 
M ce, all of whom exerted equally their best endeavors for 
7 Success, and have a common right to the merits of its 
mantition. So, also, is the civil revolution of 1801. Very 
ented ty or meritorious were the worthy patriots who 
wack. Th nging back our Government to its republican 
' Ww, preserve it in that, will require unremitting vigil- 
Vhether the surrender of our opponents, their re- | 





ance, 


THE.CO 


, the genuine principles of republicanism, may be a good or | 


| great object of consolidation. 
| deeply laid by their decisions, for the annihilation of con- | 
| stitutional State rights, and the removal of every check, 

| every counterpoise, to the ingulfing power of which them- | 


| of sappers and miners constantly working under ground 
| to undermine the foundations of our contederated fabric. | 
| They are construing our Constitution from a codrdination 


|| cello, January 19, 1821,Jie says: 
| gravity, without intermission, is to press us at last into one 


' consolidated mass.”? 


the subjects of iny former letter, for, in truth, there is no 


| tainty. 





ception into our camp, their assumption of our name, and | 
apparent accession to our objects, may strengthen or weaken || 
an evil, is yet to be seen. T[ consider the party division of 
Whig and Tory the most wholesome which can exist in any 
Government, and well worthy of being nourished to keep 
out those of a more dangerous character. We already see 
the power, [the Supreme Court,] installed for life, respons- 
ible to no authority, (for impeachment is not even a scare- 
crow,) advancing with a noiseless and steady pace to the 
The foundations are already 


selves are to make a sovereign part.” | 

The Supreme Court being the lever used for the 
overthrow of the constitutional rights of the States, 
I will read a few more brief extracts from Mr. 
Jefferson’s correspondence touching this subject. 
In a letter to Thomas Ritchie, dated Monticello, 
December 25, 1820, he says: 

“The judiciary of the United States is the subtile corps | 





of a general and special Government to a general and su- 
preme one alone.”’ 


In a letter to Archibald Thweat, dated Monti- | 


——————————— 


* The legislative and executive branches may sometimes 
err, but elections and dependence will bring them to rights. 
The judiciary branch is the instrument which, working like 


And in a letter to Judge Johnson, dated Monti- | 
cello, March 4, 1823, he says: . 


* T cannot lay down my pen without recurring to one of 


danger | apprehend so mueh as the consolidation of our 
Government by the noiseless, and therefore unalarming, in- 
strumentality of the Sapreme Court. This is the form in 
which Federalisin now arrays itself, and consolidation is | 
the present principle of distinction between Republicans 
and pseudo-Republicans, but real Federalists.” 


Thirty-five years after the date of the letter to | 


| Mr. Barry, we see one of the ‘* opponents’’ whose 
| f apparent accession’’ to the ranks of Democracy 
| the sage of Monticello dreaded, installed in the 


presidential office; and his first official act, his 


|| inaugural speech, was a declaration of the para- | 
'| mount authority of the Supreme Court, and of its | 


right to control the coérdinate branches of the | 
Government! 

It is the characteristic of prophecy, Mr. Chair- | 
man, that while it foreshadows events, and the 
characters of the great actors who are to figure in 
those events, there is a studied suppression of | 
names, and of specific dates. It is left to pos- 


| terity to fill up the picture of which the seer gives | 


us a dim, and sometimes uncertain, outline. But | 
in the case before us there can be no such uncer- 
y. The wayfaring man, though a fool, can- 
not fail to read, in the events of the last year, a 
literal and most exact fulfillment of the Monti- 
cello prophet’s gloomy vaticinations. The Dem- | 
ocratic party has been utterly debauched and 
estranged from the creed of its founder. Slavery 
is its corner-stone and key-stone. Its only essen- 
tial policy and principle are slavery and slavery 
extension; and woe betide the man, be he great | 
or small, who falters on this essential point. A 
Democrat may differ with his party upon anything | 
else, or upon allelse, provided he is sound on the 
slavery question. I, myself, was read out of the 
party some nine or ten years ago, because I pro- 
tested against, and refused to support, the author | 
of the famous Nicholson letter for the Presidency. 
I have never regretted the course I then felt 
called upon to pursue; because I regard that letter | 
as the very source of the whole brood of heresies 
and humbugs which have since appeared and have 
proved the ruin of the Democratic ye But mine 
was a comparatively grave offense. I insisted on | 
the Wilmot proviso, just as Cass and Dickinson 
had done the year before. Now that we see daily 
those who have been Samsons in the field and 
Solomons in the council falling around us, not 
for sustaining the Wilmot proviso, not for refus- 
ing to vote for the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise, but simply because they are not ready to 
sacrifice every dictate of honor-and conscience | 
which stands in the way of the extension of sla- | 
very—in the midst of such scenes, I have every | 
reason to be thankful that expulsion from the | 
_— was the extent of my punishment at that | 
ay. 
Would you have illustrations on these points? 
Then look around you. Here you have the Presi- | 
dent himself, who differs with his party, or with ' 
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| the avowed principles of the party, upon the im- 


portant question of a protective tariff. He has 
always been a protectionist, and voted for the 
tariff of 1842. The people, or rather the politi- 
cians, of South Carolina were at one time ready 
to dissolve the Union, rather than submit to his 
ue policy, of which the President and his 
-ennsylvania friends have always been the warm 
and interested advocates. But he is now “* sound 
on the goose,’’ and that great merit atones for a 
mnldinte of sins. 

Take the national bank question, and the same 
indifference is apparent. In General Jackson’s 
time it was the touchstone. No friend of that 
famous institution could claim fellowship with the 
Democracy in his day. But how isitnow? Have 
we not seen the modern Democrats welcome 
scores of old-line national bank Whigs to their 
ranks without asking questions? Have we not 
seen these new recruits, unwashed and unsancti- 
fied, taken up, and petted and patronized, to the 
neglect of the old-line Democrats ? 

Take the internal-improvement question. Ithas 
from the earliest times been the settled policy of 
the Democratic party to oppose internal improve- 
ment by the Federal Government. But whee do 
we see to-day ? The Democratic President recom - 
mends the construction ofa railroad to the Pacific; 
a distinguished Democratic Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is the advocate of the same policy; and 
a Democratic Senator from California has intro- 
duced a bill into the Senate for the construction 
of three such roads to the Pacific! 

Democrats profess to be in favor of ahard-money 
currency, and denounce bank rags; yet every State 
in the Union where they have the control, is over- 
run with irredeemable bank rags and shinplasters. 
I believe there is not an exception tothis remark. 

We have heard much lately of reading men out 
of the Democratic party. But for what? For un- 
soundness on the bank or the internal-improve- 
ment question? For recreancy to free trade? Not 
atall. So far from this being the case, we have 
seen within a few days pastan old Federal pro- 
tective tariff Democratic President, who voted 
for the tariff of 1842, read out of the party the 
author of the free-trade tariff of 1846! And for 
what? Not for my high offense of sustaining the 
Wilmot proviso; not even for sustaining the Mis- 
souri compromise, or refusing to sustain the Ne- 


| braska bill. Upon all these points he was sound; 


but he could not, as a man of honor, consent to 
be the instrument of forcing a constitution upon 
the people of Kansas by fraud and violence. We 
have seen the pensioned organs and special friends 
of this same President attempt to read a distin- 
guished Senator—a life-long Democrat—out of 
the party, simply because he insists upon a fair 
election in Kansas upon the adoption of a State 


| constitution, and because he has thought proper 


to denounce the infamous juggle of the Lecomp- 
ton constitution. 

Sir, these plain facts are enough to open the eyes 
of the northern men to the folly of attempting to 
please and conciliate the South by concessions and 
compromises on the slavery question. If services 
such as the Senator from Illinois and the late Gov- 
ernor of Kansas have performed, cannot shield 
them from the ungrateful reproaches and denun- 
ciations of the friends of the peculiar institution, 
it is useless for ordinary politicians to expect any 
mercy if they should ever venture to stand erect 
in the presence of a slaveholder. They may aa 
well make up their minds to grope and grovel on 
their bellies the balance of their days. 

I think | have said enough to make it clear that 
slavery is the all-essential element of what now 
passes for Democracy. Talk of fanaticism! Was 
there ever grosser fanaticism than that which is 
exhibited by the party which worships this black 
idol of slavery? as there ever a monomania 
more fatal than that which induces northern Dem- 
ocrats to insist upon reducing our own free im- 
migrants to the Territories to the level of the negro 
slaves of the South? We of the North oppose 
slavery on every ground. First and foremost, 
because itis wrong. It violates the inalienable 
rights of man, turns him into a brute and achattel, 
and deprives him of education and opportunity 
to improve the talents, mental and moral, which 
his Maker has given him. It goes further. It pro- 
hibits and punishes every effort at mental im- 
provement; and we should be recreant to human- 
liy, to freedom, and to the highest interests of the 
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common weal if we did not resist its extension 
into new States or Territories. If we are not per- 
mitted to cure the evil, we are determined, in any | 
event, that it shall spread no further. 

We are also opposed to the reduction of dur 
own free laboring classes tothe level of slaves, 
by compelling them to work by their side. We 
efaim the common territories as the common her- 
itage of the people—the free people. Certainly, 
if slaves cannot own themselves, they can have | 
no right to zo into the Territories. ‘The Territo- 
ries must either be free or slave. If the latter, 
then free laborers have no further interest in them; 
for it is a well-established fact that, wherever sla- | 
very exists, the slaveholders get possession of all | 
ihe Innds that are good for anything, and crowd 
out the poor. Slavery and freedom are irrecon- 
cilable as oil and water. ‘They cannot be tenants- 
in-common of the same Territory; and, since one 
must give way, which shall it be, the black slave 
er the white freeman? [insist that the slave must 
be excluded, but not the South. The great mass 
of the southern people are not slaveholders, and 
they, like we of the North, are interested in keep- 
ing out the slaves. The slaveholders themselves 
may go and enjoy the Territories, but they must 
lenve theirslavesathome. Butitis fiercely asked, | 
shall we not carry our property? T answer, no! 
‘There is no hardship in excluding a particular 
species of property from a State or Territory; it | 
is acommon and no very heavy grievance. In | 
the State from which IT came the banks are per- 
mitted to issue one dollar bills; and we find it 
impossible to avoid taking them. They are my 
mroney, my property; and yet, when I arrive in 
Wastington with my pocket full of them, I find 
that | dare not pass them, under a penalty of ten 
times their value. Your congressional legislation 
ndered them useless to me. In like man- 
ner, Congress prohibits the institutions of ram, 
ein, and whisky in the Indian territories; and why 
may it not prohibit the still more pernicious and 
wicked institution of negro slavery? 

We of the North also oppose slavery because | 
we have seen in the past history of the States 
which tolerate it, that it is fatal to their prosper- | 
ity. ‘This view of the subject has been so often 
and so thoroughly discussed, North and South, | 
that | must refrain from entering upon it in detail 
at this time. I will, however, briefly call atten- 
tion toa few striking facts, which irresistibly show 
the superiority of free over slave society in the 
race of progress. I invite the attention of south- | 
ern gentlemen to them. 

The area of what are now free States, thouch | 
they were not all free at that time, was, in 1790, 
166,358 square miles. The area of the slave States, 
at that period, was 295,965 square miles, or almost 
doublethatof the northern section. In 1790 the free 
States contained a total population of 1,968,000; | 
that of the slave States, at the samé time, was | 
1,961,000. The difference between the free and 
slave States was, therefore, only 7,000 at the period 
of the inaucuration of the Government—a differ- 
ence so triflingas to be unworthy of notice;sothat, 
for practical purposes, the two sections were equal 
in numbers. But, after the lapse of sixty years, 
how stands the case? In 1850, when the last gen- 
eral census was taken, the total population of the 
tree States was 13,526,000; that of the slave States | 
was 9,651,000—showing a difference in favor of || 
the former of 3,875,000—a number exceeding half 
of the white population of the South. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear what 
gentlemen have to say in explanation of this strik- 
ing difference in the progress of the tv. o sections. 
It cannot be alleged that the South has been |) 
hedged within its original limits, while the North || 
has expanded its area. So far from that being the || 
case, the fact is well known that the expansion of | 
the area of slavery had been, up to 1850, greater || 
than that of freedom—much greater. 

You say that the difference has resulted from 
mmigration to the northern section of the Union. 
Well, admit it; and then tell me why has immigra- 
tion sought the cold and inhospitable North, and 
avoided the genial South? Such has not been the 
ordinary course of events. History teaches us the 
contrary lesson, that the current of emigration 
naturally, or habitually flows from north to south. 
The southern nations of Europe have been over- 
run time and again by swarms of northern bar- 
barians; and the Chinese have been subject to 
similar inundations. The present dynasty is de- 
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of their natural advantages, to a condition of in- 


|| great State émbraces the latitude of our Atlantic 


, ence has brought it to the notice of all, that coun- 


| case as to the population? Itis well known that 


' out a few hundred aspiring politicians, and a few 
thousand gold-hunters; but at least nine tenths of 


| more striking confirmation of the views presented 


|, chusetts, as to the practicability of colonizing 


_ the free-State cause was enough, of itself, to ex- 


ee 


scended from northern conquerors, who overran 
the country some four or five centuries ago. Itis 
true, that in modern times civilization has grown 
too strong to be overthrown by wanaering barba- 


_rians, and we no longer have occasion to dread 
| the inroads of an Attilla orGenghis Khan. The 


swarming of nations is now conducted in a !egiti- 
mate and peaceful manner by the aid of commer- 
cial ships and emigrant aid companies. But still, 
the tendency of the human tide, where no serious 
obstacle interposes, is from the north to the south 
or southwest. [can conceive of but one reason for 
the exception to which | have adverted in the case 
of European emigration to this continent, name- 
ly, that slavery repels the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the mechanic, and even the common la- 
borer, unless he beaslave. It repels by its odious 
presence, by its despotic intolerance, by the insult 
it casts upon labor, and by the still more substan- 
tial consideration that it offers no employment. 
Slaveholders rarely ever employ free labor if 


they can avoid it. They say,and say truly, that 


it causes the slave to feel his chains, and togrow 
restive, to place him by the side of the free laborer 
who receives wages for his toil. In addition to 
this, the free laborer, wf is thus reduced to the 
level of a slave, becomes sensible of his degrada- 
tion and becomes mean. He prompts the slave to 
steal, and, perhaps, torunaway. The slaveholder 
is disgusted with such employés, and resolves 
never to have one on his plantation again if he can 
avoid it. He, at the same time, rashly jumps to 
the conclusion that the employment of free labor, 
in the free States, must work as badly as he has 
found it todo where itis degraded by competition 
with slavery; and he hence becomes a clamorous 
champion of the barbarous and unjust system 
which has reduced his State and section, in spite 


feriority. 

It is true that the North owes its superior nu- 
merical strength to immigration; but immigrants 
flock to the North and avoid the South because 
the northern institution of freedom invites and em- 
ploys them. Can any gentleman present doubt 
that itis slavery, and not climate, which repels 
European and northern emigrants? If there be 
such here I invitethem tolook at California. That 


States, from Massachusetts to Florida; while its 
most populous portion is in the Jatitude of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 

But this is notall. The fact is well known, 
not only to men of science, but common experi- 


tries on the Pacific coast are eight or ten degrees 
milder in climate than those on the Atlantic; so 
that in pointof fact, San Francisco is as free from 
extreme cold as New Orleans or Savannah; and 
the temperature of that section of the State which, 
as I have said, is in the latitude of Virginia, cor- 
responds to that of Florida or southern Texas. 
These facts, in regard to the climate of Califor- 
nia, will not be disputed. But how stands the 


the great bulk of its inhabitants are natives of the 
free States or foreign countries. The South sent 


the population went out from the sources above 
indicated. 

Here, then, we see the natural proneness of 
northern nations to emigrate southwardly; anda 


a few days ago by the gentleman from Massa- 


Nicaragua from the North. 

The time which I have already consumed, pre- 
cludes me from going into a history of the Kansas 
question; but I propose briefly to draw the atten- 
tion of the committee to a few prominent facts. 
The people of Kansas have been severely censured 
by the friends of the Administration, and by others 
who profess great moderation on this question of 
slavery extension, because, they have refused to 
vote under the laws passed by a usurping Legis- 
lature. Even the ultra champions of slavery have 
raised their hands in holy horror at the factious 
spirit exhibited by the free-State men in thus re- 
fusing to exercise the elective franchise. The ex- 
hibition of solicitude by such men in behalf of 


cite suspicion; and the event has shown that their 
only object was to get the free State men com- 
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mitted to the legality of the system of fraud. 


° : and 
usurpation which has been imposed upon them 
by ruffian intervention from a neighboring Stat 
under the patronage and protection of the Federal 
Government. The fact is notorious that the mos; 
unscrupulous ruffians, and murderers of free-Stata 
men have been appointed to office, not only by the 
late but by the present Administration. 

The free-State men refused to give the slight. 
est recognition to the usurpation by voting under 
it until last October, when they determined to get 
possession of the Territorial Legislature. They 
had grown strong enough to take care of then. 
selves; to repel border-ruffian interference; and to 
triumph over all opposition. The result showed 
that they constitute an overwhelming majority of 
the population of Kansas. They elected three 
fourths of both branches of the Legislature; anq 
there is every reason to believe that if a perfectly 
fair vote were taken, they would elect a unani- 
mous Legislature. But the frauds which the 
unscrupulous desperadoes attempted to perpetrate 
in Johnson and McGee counties, are unmistak- 
able indications of the character of the men with 
whom the friends of freedom have had to contend. 

Weare all familiar with those frauds. We have 
the authority of Governor Walker, a Mississip- 


| pian, selected for the station on account of his 














devotion to the South, for the facts in the case, 


|The county of Johnson was never heard of unti! 


we heard that one of its several precincts cast a 
vote equal to that of any one of a majority of the 
counties in the southern States. 1 quote the ma- 
terial portions of Governor Walker’s official proc- 
lamation in relation to it. He says: 


“This question arises upon the extraordinary returns 
made from the precinct of Oxford, in the county of John- 
son. What purport to be the returns of the election held 


| at that precinct on the Sth and 6th instant, have been re- 


ceived by the Secretary, containing sixteen hundred and 


| twenty-eight names of pretended voters, or nearly one half 
| the number given in the whole representative district. The 


disposition to be made of this supposed vote is rendered all- 
important by the fact that the political character of the Le- 


| gislative Assembly will! be controlled by the addition of three 


Councilmen and eight Representatives to the strength of one 
party or the other, according to the adoption or rejection of 
the returns in question. 

“In point of fact, it is well known that even the whiole 
county of Johnson, comprising, as it does, partof an Indian 
reserve, which, upon examination of the law, we find is not 
yet subject to a settlement or preémption, can give no such 
vote as that which is represented to have been polled at 
this inconsiderable precinct of Oxford. But while this un- 
official knowledge, wellestablished and universal as it may 


| be, could not become the ground of decision and action upon 


election returns in themselves regular and authentic, the 


| legitimate effect of an apparent enormity, such as that in 


question, would necessarily be to induce a close examina- 


| tion of the paper presented, and to require for its acceptance 
| a perfect compliance with all the essential provisions of the 


law. Suchan examination ofthis document, conscientiously 
and impartially made, has brought us tothe conclusion that 
the returns from Oxford precinct, in Johnson county, must 


| be wholly rejected, for the following reasons : 


** Ist. It does notappear on the face of the document pre- 
sented to us, orin any other manner, that the judges of elee- 
tion took the oath imperatively required by the statute, to 
secure the ‘impartial discharge of their duties according to 
law.’ 

‘62d. It does not appear that the paper presented to us 
was one of the two original poll-books kept at the election, 
as required by law; but, on the contrary, it does appear, 
from unmistakable internal evidence, that the paper is 
either a copy of some other document, or has been made 
up for the occasion, and is not the genuine record of the 
votes taken at the election. The law required one of tle 
poll-books to be returned to the Secretary, the other to be 
deposited with the clerk of the board of commissioners 0i 
the proper county. : 

‘* 3d. As the vote of each elector was to be recorded for 
each one of twenty-two candidates, and in more than 4 
hundred cases for twenty-five, and that by a viva voce vote, 
it was a physical impossibility that the number of votes pre- 
tended to have been taken on the second day, being mor 
than fifteen hundred, with the name of the voter written, and 
each of twenty-two candidates properly designated, could 
have been taken and recorded within the time prescri 
by law. 

“4th. Itis an extraordinary fact, tending to throw distrust 
upon the whole proceeding, that, of the sixteen hundred 
and twenty-eight votes, only one is given to the Delegate 
elect to Congress ; and only one hundred and twenty-{ou 
are recorded as having been cast for the local candidates 
of the township. 

‘‘ Influenced by these considerations, and impressed with 
the great responsibility resting upon us in regard to the [ar 
ness of the election, and its freedom from all fraud susee- 
tible of detection and prevention, within the scope of 
duties, we deemed it essential to truth and justice that 
should ascertain every fact calculated to refute or confirm 
the conclusions derived from the face of the papers. 4° 
cordingly, we went to the precinct of Oxford, (which isa" > 
lage siz houses, including stores, and without a taver™.) 


and ascertained from the citizens of that vicinity, and eP* 
cially those of the handsome adjacent village of New *¢ 


Fé, in Missouri, ( ated only by a street, and containist 
about twenty houses, ) that altogether not more than one? . 
the number of persons represented to have voted were pre 
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on the two days of the election; much the smaller number, | 


$$ —_ 


chen more than fifteen hundred votes are represented as hav- | 
- sheen given. The people of Orford, as well as those of 
vue neighboring Village of Santa Fé, were astounded at the 
. renitude of the returns; and all persons, of all parties, in | 
pot places, treated the whole affair with derision or indig- 
nation. not having heard the alleged result until several 
gays alter it had oceurred. 

“In the course of our journey to and from Oxford, we 
assed over much the larger part of the county of Johnson, 
sod we became satisfied that there is no population in the 
whole county from which more than one third the vote of | 
tpat single preeinet could have been given. We learn that 
come very few persons, having cabins on the reserve in 
Johnson county, and claiming a residence therein, though 
venerally absent, had voted at some of the precincts in that 
county; but we are convinced that a very inconsiderable 
number, not reaching, we believe, one hundred of Missou- 
rans, or any other persons having no admitted right to vote, 
t 

t 


i Jelaim or attempt to exercise thatright, anywhere within 
jyat county.?? | 

| must remark here that since Governor Walk- 
er’s proclamation was issued, it has been ascer- 
tuned by an examination of the names returned 
on the poll-books, that they were literally tran- 
scribed from an old Cincinnati Directory. It is 
even said that the name of the present Republican 
Governor of Ohio, who at the time the directory 
was compiled resided in Cincinnati, is put down 
on the list of those who voted for the pro-slavery 
ticket ! 

The Governor threw out these fraudulent re- 
turns, because they were not only fraudulent but 
‘legal, and gave the certificates of election to the 
yoo-Statecandidates. He pursued the same course | 
un reference to the enormous returns of McGee | 





county; which, with a population of from one to 
two hundred, returned a thousand or tWelve hun- 
dred majority for the pro-slavery ticket. Governor 
Walker took the stump in behalf of the pro-sla- 
very ticket, I repeat, but he was not so depraved 


mousfrauds. And what has been the consequence? | 
Weallknowit. He bas been hunted and hound- | 
ad by the propagandists of slavery, and frowned | 
upon by the Administration, until he has been | 
constrained to resign. A southern man, a slave- 
holder, going to Kansas as the special representa- 
uve of slavery, he has now been compelled to va- 
cate his post, because his sense of honor and duty 
would not permit him to countenance frauds as 
varefaced and infamous as ever felon swung for at 
Tyburn. 

The virtual sanction which the Administration 
has given to these frauds shows a well settled 
ourposeeof making Kansas aslave State at all 
hazards. If open force will not answer the pur- 
pose then trickery must be resorted to. 

ut it failed in securing a majority of the Terri- 
torial Legislature, and the disappointed conspira- 
\ors were determined to profit e the lesson of 
experience. They resolved to secure a pro-slavery 
coustitution by the same system of manufacturing | 
votes, Which, but for the honorable conduct of 
Governor Walker, would have given them the 
controlof the Legislature. To accomplish this end 
they resorted to two cunning expedients. Whether | 
they were concocted in Washington, as has been | 
surmised, or are indigenous to the soil of Lecomp- 





ciflicult to conceive of devices better suited to the 
emergency. 

The first of these tricks is the show of com- 
piace with the doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
'y pretending to submit the slavery clause to the 
popular vote. 


Tae 


t exceeding thirty or forty, being present on the last day, | 
| 

i] 

} 





| slavery clause! 


| the introduction of more slaves. 


constitution without slavery. Those who chose 
to avail themselves of the privilege of voting were 
therefore compelled to vote for the constitution or 
not vote atall. That constitution contains sev- 
eral clauses which are highly objectionable to a 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


i} 


large number of the people of Kansas—to a ma- | 


jority, indeed; but, whether it does or not, the 
convention and Congress have no right to force it 
upon the people without theirconsent. If it were 
the best constitution that the wit of man could de- 
vise, it would be an outrage to impose it upon an 
unwilling people. 

But, in point of fact, the existence or non-ex- 
istence of slavery was not submitted at all, for it 
is provided in another separate clause, that ugder 
no circumstances shall the relation of master and 
slave be disturbed, whatever be the result of the 
election upon the slavery clause. The perpetual 


voting only amounts to this: that the constitution 
without slavery is to be understood as prohibiting 
1 will proceed 
to show, from southern authorities, that this is 
the case, and that some go so far as to declare that 


|| existence of slavery is secured; and the sham of | 


the constitution without slavery is a better pro- | 


slavery instrument than the constitution with 
slavery. A correspondent of the Jackson Mis- 
sissippian, writing from Lecompton on the 27th 
November last, says: 


“Thus you see that whilst, by submitting the question in | 


this form, they are bound to have a ratification of the one or | 


the other, and that whilst it seems to be an election between 
a free-State and pro-slavery constitution, it is in fact buta 
question of the future introduction of slavery that is in con- 
troversy ; and yetit furnisbes our friends in Congress a basis 
on which to rest their vindication of the admission of Kan- 
sas asa State underitinto the Union: while they would not 
have it, sent directly from the convention. 

** It is the very best proposition formaking Kansas a slave 


) “ , e | State that was submitted for the consideration of the con- 
as to lend the sanction of his name to these infa- || 


vention. In addition to what I have stated, it embraces a 
provision continuing in force all existing laws of the Terri 


tory until repealed by the Legislature of the State to be | 


elected under the provisions of this constitution.” 


The Charleston Mercury entertains similar | 


opinions, as will be seen by the following: 


‘We are equally satisfied with the action of the conven- 
tion. We differ, too, with the President as to what is sub 
mitted to the vote of the people. We do not think thatthe 
question of slavery or no slavery is submitted to the-vote of 
the people. Whether the clause in the constitution is voted 
out or voted in, slavery exists and has a guarantee in the con- 
stitution that it skall not be interfered with; whilst, if the 
slavery party in Kansas can keep or get the majority of the 
Legislature, they may open wide the door for the immigra 
tion of slaves. But this, also, is a small matter of difference 
with the President.’’ 


The second expedient to which I have adverted, 
by which the Lecompton conspirators hoped to 


triumph over the people, is the submission of the | 


returns of election, not to the Governor of the 
Territory, as heretofore, but to the president of 
the convention, Calhoun. It was reasonably con- 
cluded that he would readily sanction any return 
of votes that might be brought up from Johnson 
and McGee counties; and accordingly we learn 
that, on the 2ist of December, Johnson actually 
gave nearly two thousand majority to the pro- 
No doubt that McGee has done 
equally as well. 

Itis amazing to witness the coolness with which 
the friends of the Administration insist that Con- 


| gress is bound to admit Kansas into the Unien 


(tis well known that Judge Doveras, the author || 


of the Kansas-Nebraskea bill, insisted, while ad- | 
Yocating its passage, that slavery, like all other 

matters, Should be under the control of the peo- | 
}\e of the Territory. This was all he claimed in | 
regard to it. He rang the changes’? upon this | 
point in every imaginable way, insisting, while | 
‘he people were allowed to legislate and make con- 
‘tations affecting all the other relations of life, | 
*parentand child, of guardian and ward, of land- 
ord and tenant, of master and servant or appren- | 
tice, that they should have the same right to legis- 
“we in regard to negroes. But the Lecompton 
“onvention, in flagrant disregard of this loudly 
proclaimed doctrine of popular sovereignty, haye 


submitted only one clause of their constitution to || 


a Popular ratification; and, as I shall presently 
7 Ws even that is only seemingly submitted. 

heir schedule provided that the people should 
ta called upon to vote, on the 21st of December 
“st, for the comstitution with slavery, or for the 


under this infamously fraudulent constitution, 
which was conceived in sin and hatched in in- 
iquity. The convention itself, even if the election 
of the delegates had been fair, had no authority 


to force a constitution upon the people, for the | 


reason that the Territorial Legislature had no au- 


| thority to call it into existence. At the best, itis 





merely a voluntary affair; and although it might 
be admitted that its assemblage was legal, it had 
no legal authority. Any popular convention 
which abstains from breaking the peace, is legal, 
The late free-State conventionsat Lawrencé were 
legal; but, like the Lecompton convention, they 
had no authority to impose a constitution upon 
the people, Kither might propose a constitution, 
but neither possessed the right to establish one. 
I proceed to illustrate this point on the authority 
of General Jackson’s Administration, in the case 
of Arkansas, backed by that of James Buchanan 
himself in the case of Michigan. The cases were 


parallel, and the testimonies of these authorities | 


are explicit and to the point. 
referred the Arkansas case to the Secretary of 
State, and the latter asked the advice of the At- 
torney General, Mr. Buder. 


General Jackson | 


Ile gave it as fol- | 
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lows, which determined the policy of the Presi- 
| dent in the premises: 


** Consequently, it isnot in the power of the General As 
sembly of Arkansas to pass any law for the purpose ot 
electing members to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, or to do any other act, directly or indirectly, to create 
such new government. Every such law, even though it 
were approved by the government of the Territory, would 
be null and void. If passed by them, notwithstanding his 
veto, by a vote of two thirds of each branch, it would sull 
be equally void. 

“If Lam right in the foregoing opinion, it will then fol 
low that the course of the Governor, in declining to call 
together the Territorial Legislature for the purpose in ques- 
tion, was such as his legal duties required; and that the 
views he has expressed in his public address, and also in 
his official communication to yourself, so far as they indi- 
cate an intention not to sanction or concur in any legislative 
or other proceedings towards the formation of a Stave gov- 
ernment until Congress shall have authorized it, are also 
correct. 

“No law has yet been passed by Congress which: either 
expressly or impliedly gives to the people of Arkansas the 
authority to form a State government. 

** For the reasons above stated, I am, therefore, of opin- 
ion that the inhabitants of that Territory have not at pres 
ent, and that they cannot acquire otherwise than by an act 
of Congress, the right to form such a government.’’ 


The testimony of Mr. Buchanan in the case of 
| Michigan is equally explicit. He advocates the 
policy of recognizing what the people had done 
|| voluntarily, without an enabling act; but he dis- 
|| tinetly denied the authority of the territorial Le- 
|| gislature to calla convention. He said: 


‘© We ought not to apply the rigid rules of abstract potit- 
ical science too rigorously in such cases. It has been our 
practice heretofore to treat our infant Territories with pa- 
rental care, to nurse them with kindness, and when they 
had attained the age of manhood, to adimit them into tle 
family without requiring from them a rigid adbereuce to 
forms. The great questions to be decided are: do they 
| contain a sufficient population? Have they adopted a re 

publican constitution ? 
Union upon the terms which we propose? If so, all the 
preliminary proceedings have been considered but mere 
forms, which we have waived in repeated instances, ‘They 
are but the scaffolding of the building, which is of no fur- 
ther use after the edifice is complete. We have pursued 
this course in regard to Tennessee, to Arkansas, and even 
to Michigan. No Senafor will pretend that their Territorial 
Legislatures had any right whatever to pass laws enabling 
the peopie to elect delegates to a convention for the purpose 
of forming a State constitution. It was an act of usurpation 
on their part.’’ 


‘ 

This, one would suppose, should be conclusive 
with those who profess a profound reverence for 
whatever emanates from the White House; but 
I am sorry to say that the President’s bosom 
| friend in the other wing of the Capitol has al- 
ready impaired the value of theauthority by plead- 
ing the statute of limitations in his behalf. 

The more recent facts in the history of the Kan- 
sas question are too fresh in the recollection of the 
committee to need repetition by me. Weall know 
that Calhoun, the president of the convention, in- 
vited acting Governor Denver, together with the 
presiding officers of the two branches of the ‘Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, to join hirh in counting the 
votes, The latter have made an official and au- 
thoritative statement of the result; which we have 
all read. According to that statement the free- 
State party carried everything on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, electing State officers, a majority of the 
Legislature, and the Representative to Congress 
They, at the same time and places, under the 
|| authority of the existing Territorial Legislature, 
| held a separate election, in order to test the sense 
| of the people in regard to the constitution, and the 

acting Governor has certified that more than ten 
\thousand votes were cast against its adoption. 
The pro-slavery party, conscious of its weakness 
ina fair election, with honest men to count and 
receive the votes, refrained entirely from voting 

But Calhoun was not to be thwarted. He al- 
leged some informality in making the returns from 
one of the counties or precinets, and atthe same 
time produced returns from a place called Dela- 
ware Crossing, which entirely shanaed the result 
and gave @ majority to the pro-slavery party. 
Tiese last returns have since been proven to be 
entirely fraudulent. Out of forty-nine votes act- 
ually cast, the unscrupulous tools of the party in 
power manufactured three hundred and forty- 
nine; and then, lest the fraud should be detected 
and exposed, hid the returns in @ wood pile! 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is a brief outline of the 
history of this Lecompton constitution. I have 
no room for the details; but L will venture to assert 
that a free people were never defrauded of their 
rights by expedients more base and shamel 
History is filled with records of crime and mis- 
governiient; but the atrocities of tyrants, invested 
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with the supreme power, are what the world has | 
been accustomed to look for. When the people | 
are not recognized as the rightful source of power, | 
it would be unreasonable to expecta uniform ad- | 


herence to the rules of equity, but, in the history 
of well-established constitutional Governments, 
such as England, for the last hundred and sixty | 

ears, or the United States up to the period of the 
last Administration, no parallel can be found to 
the criminal misgovernment of Kansas. 

The President of the United States, in his late 
message, has assumed the responsibility for this 
fraud; he has shouldered this load of infamy, and 
it will stick to him to his grave. He has taken it 
upon himself willingly, knowingly, and guiltily, 
against the earnest remonstrances of those who 
were mainly instrumental in his election, and he 
cannot now, if ho would, lay it down. It has 
broken down his Administration in the first year 
of its existence; it has destroyed his good name, 
and blasted his last faint hope of a continuance 
of power. 

Ir. Chairman, we often hear Fourth of July 
orators use the steam-engine and the railroad cars 
as the types and symbols of American progress; | 
and it must be admitted that the symbols hold as 

ood for our progress in political corruption and 
saeay as in material or intellectual advancement. 
Greece maintained her liberties some five or six 
hundred years; Rome some seven hundred, before 
demagogues, turned tyrants, learned to govern 
the Empire with despotic sway, under the forms 
of republicanism. Our modern demagogues have 
excelled the ancient as much as the appliances of 
modern travel surpass those of the Augustan 
age. In the first century of the American Re- 
public, in spite of our boasted general education, 
our freedom of the press and of speech, our holy 
Christian religion and high civilization, they have 
learned to play the despot—I might almost say 
the Nero—under the forms of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Had wea large standing army, such 
as was maintained by Rome in the days of her 
corruption and decline, there can be no doubt that, 
like her, we should be subjected to the ignomin- 
ious yoke of a despot chosen 7 our Prztorian 
bands, and in the same manner, by public sale at 
auction. But, thank God, we have no such army 
of mercenaries; and it is to be hoped we never 
shall have. There can be no doubt that we have 
demagogues bold enough, cunning enough, and 
base enough to pervert the whole machinery of 
our republican system, and to establish the same 
despotic rule in the States which they have kept 
up in Kansas for the last three or four years. 

But, sir, | must draw my remarks to a close. 
i have already occupied the time of the commit- 
tee longer than I desired; but I have found it im- 
possible to compress into a shorter space the many 
things which I feltit incumbent on me to say upon 
this fruitful topic. I regard the struggle for lib- 
erty in Kansas as a momentous one; but the final 
result | cannot permit myself to doubt. Truth 
and right, though crushed to the earth a thousand 
times, will rise again; and they must and will 
prevail. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
in the remarks [ propose to offer in favor of the 
admission of Kansas into the Union under the 
Lecompton constitution, I hope to confine myself 
closely to that question. I do not desire to follow 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Gar- 
TRELL] in his justification of slavery; nor the hon- | 
orable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lovesoy] in 
his bitter denunciations of that institution; nor the 
honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. Bur- 
rovens] in his remarks upon the condition of the 
working classes North and South. These ques- 
tions are not necessarily involved in the issue now 
before the country. Ali parties and all classes 
have their difficulties to overcome, their social and 
political diseases to heal; and he who does most to 
sooth and relieve the unfortunate, without regard 
to class or locality, will best merit the rewards 
due to the philanthropist. But, sir, in all meas- 
ures of relief, the general good must be considered, 
and this involves the investigation of other rights 
besides those belonging peculiarly to one class, or 
one color, or one locality. Our Government was 
organized to secure the greatest good to the great- 
est number; not for special legislation. By aref- 
erence to the debates in the convention that formed | 
our Federal Constitution, this will clearly appear; 
and it will also appear, that the great statesmen of 








consider the rights and interests of our common 
country as of greater importance than any geo- 
graphical or local feeling. It appears to me that 
the same spirit would now aoe us to settle all 
questions of difference between the North and the 
South permanently, and to the entire satisfaction 
of the country in a short time. 

In this spirit I desire to address the House; and 
in the consideration of this question, I trust that 
I may be able to rise above all sectional feeling 
and all local prejudice; that while representing 
the people of my district, I may not the less act 
as a member of the Congress of the confederated 
States. If these feelings prevail, itappears to me 
that"we cannot fail to settle our present difficul- 
ties upon a just and proper basis; but if the reverse 


exist, all reasoning will prove fruitless, and all 


labor unavailing. 

It is a part of the policy of our Government to 
create territorial governments when required to 
protect the infant settlements in the West and 
Southwest; and also, when these Territories ac- 
quire a sufficient population, to admit them as 
States into this Union; thus giving them all the 
rights and privileges of the oldest and largest 
States in the Confederation. In order to under- 
stand what these privileges and rights are, it is 
necessary to inquire into the compact between the 
States. By the Constitution all are equal in the 
Union. ‘The sovereign character of each State is 
equally represented in the Senate, while the peo- 
ple or citizens of each are represented in this, the 
popular branch of Congress. In the one instance, 


_ the State, the delegated sovereignty of the people, 


is represented, and in the other, the people them- 
selves; but in both, their rights are mutual and 
their obligations the same. This happy adjust- 
ment was not effected without labor and many 
patriotic concessions on the part of the great and 


good men appointed by the different States for 


that purpose. 

One of the chief difficulties met in the formation 
‘*of a more perfect unien,’’ when it was found 
that the Articles of Confederation were imperfect, 
arose out of the disposition of the Crown lands, 
as the public domain was then denominated. The 
States within whose limits these lands were lo- 
cated, claimed them; while the others contended 
that they had been wrested from the dethroned 


/ authority by the equal and common exertions of 
|all; and therefore, that all of the States were 


equally interested in them. ‘* The lands being 


/of vast extent and of growing value,’’ Madison 


writes, ** were the occasion of much discussion 


/ and heart-burning, and proved the most obstinate 


| promote the general good. 


of the impediments to an earlier consummation 
of the plan of a Federal Government.”’ 

This difficulty was finally disposed of by the 
action of the State of Virginia, which, with a 
noble prodigality, gave up her vast western do- 


/main for the good of the infant Republic; while 


New York, in the same glorious spirit, in order 
to settle another vexed question, authorized the 
Federal Government to collect nine tenths of the 
national revenue within her ports; and the other 
States, North and South, uniting in the same pa- 
triotic feelings, gave and accepted all that was 
necessary to secure ‘*a more perfect union,’’ and 
ll this was done in 


_ good faith, and as equals in the great brotherhood 
in which all their hopes for the future were in- 


volved. - 
By the magnanimity of New York and Vir- 
ginia, the ratification of the Constitution was se- 


_cured; and by it, the members of the Confedera- 


tion took an equal interest in the unoccupied or 


| public territory of the country—not only in that 


then belonging to us, but to all that we might 


afterwards acquire by the common efforts and the 
| common treasury of the States. 


An equal right 
to the territory in the most comprehensive sig- 
nification of the word; an equal right in its gov- 
ernment, and above all, and more important than 


all else, an equal right to settle upon it, and to 


develop its resources; and, asa necessary conse- 
quence, to carry their property, their institutions, 
and political feelings with them, whenever and 
wherever they might choose to go into said terri- 
tory. 

This brings us directly to the great question 
involved in the admission of Kansas into the 
Union, under the Lecompton constitution. It is 
not the frauds and acts of violence committed in 
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that day were sufficiently liberal and national to || that unfortunate Territory alone, which ive = 











portance to this question; not these, but the great 
constitutional question of equality between tho 
States in the Union; and the other questions jn. 
volved In the right of self-government and local 
legislation, which, - the special pleading of dis. 
honorable, of quibbling, and of desperate politi. 
cians, have been reduced to this single issue. 

The southern States go back to the origina! 
compact, and claim their rights and privileges ag 
guarantied by it. They insist, and properly jp. 
sist, upon a full and unequivocal acknowledgment 
of their equality in the Union; while certain States 
in the North refuse to keep the conditions of the 
fundamental law, repudiate their solemn contract, 
and, in open violation of it, seek to defeat its pro- 
visions. It is true that they have not attempted 
to interfere with the local legislation of the south- 
ern States directly; but indirectly they have done 
80. 

These remarks are not strictly applicable to the 
honorable gentlemen around me, who are opposed 
to the Lecompton constitution on the grounds of 
irregularity and fraud. But gentlemen overlook 
the fact that these difficulties have been intention- 
ally created by interested parties, for the purpose 
of producing just what we now see: an increased 
excitement throughout the country, and a division 
in the Democratic party, which, up to the present 
period, has under all circumstances, and at every 
critical period of our ‘'os history, proved 
itself eminently national. 

The history of this Kansas difficulty develops 


one fact more distinctly than any other; it stands ' 


out on every page, is recorded in every step of its 
unfortunate progress; which is the fact that the 
Republicans, inside and outside of Kansas, do not 
desire its admission into the Union, at present, 
under any constitution, or any state of circum- 
stances. Their partisans in the Territory have 
always refused to act in a regular and legal man- 
ner. Whenever a fair issue has been tendered to 
them, they have evaded it by flying off into some 
unjustifiable and treasonable conspiracy to defeat 
the wishes of the people and the settlement of 
this question; not individually, but collectively 
and on deliberation, thus clearly showing their 
party policy in this matter. 

hat are the facts in the case? In May, 1854, 
Congress passed an act establishing a territorial 
government in Kansas. Under this act, a Gov- 
ernor, Secretary, and other officers, were ap- 
pointed by the President; and a Delegate to Con- 
gress and a Territorial Legislature were elected by 
the people of the Territory. Fully and fairly the 
whole machinery of a territorial government was 
established—established by the concurrent action 
of the Federal Government and the people of the 
Territory. The Legislature thus elected was duly 
organized, and had full power, by virtue of the 
act creating it, to pass all laws necessary for the 
protection of persons and property, and to per- 
form all other legislative acts, subordinate to the 
Constitution only. In the language of Governor 
Walker, in his inaugural address— 

‘That convention is now about to be elected by you, un- 
der the call of the Territorial Legislature, created and still 
recognized by the authority of Congress, and clothed by it, 
the comprehensive language of the organic law,with full power 
to make such enactment. The Territorial Legislature, then, 
in assembling this convention, were fully sustained by tle 
act of Congress; and the authority of the convention is dis- 
tinctly recognized in my instructions from the President of 
the United States. Those who oppose this course cannot 
aver the alleged irregularity of the Territorial Legislature, 
whose laws, in town and city elections, in corporate fran- 
chises, and on all other subjects but slavery, they acknow!- 
edge by their votes and acquiescence.”’ 


The Legislature was undoubtedly acknowl 
edged and acquiesced in. It is true that the Re- 
publicans charge that the citizens of Missout! 
went into the Territory and carried the election 
in favor of the pro-slavery party. However this 
may have been, it appears that the legality of & 
subsequent election, with the same result, was 
fully recognized by a Republican House of Rep- 
resentatives, in the contest between Whitfield and 
Reeder. But, independent of that decision, { think 
that the action of the Missourians will suffer bu! 
little in a comparison with that of the Republicans. 
The Missourians are not yet above the influenc? 
| of bad examples, and some of them may have 
| learned the political tricks of their new acqual!™ 
ances; but P think the facts prove that a lar? 
| majority of their number had located in the Ter 

ritory with the intention of becoming residents. 
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They generally located lands, and commenced the 
improvements necessary for the support and pro- 
wetion of their families. This is the evidence of 
their intention. é : 

What are the facts connected with the invaders 
from the northern States? Did they become legal 
citizens of the Territory? Did they go there solely 
for the purpose of cultivating the soil, and of 
making it their permanent home? No, sir; the | 
most of them were young men, without families— 
young and desperate men, who were regularly 
enlisted by abolition sooleties, abolition Govern- 
ers of the northern States, and mischief-making 
priests, by whom they were armed with Sharpe’s 
rifles, equipped with the munitions of war, and 
paid by the month for their dishonorable, revo- 
jytionary, and treasonable services; precisely as 
the Hessians and other mercenaries'were paid by 
the English in their attempt to defeat our inde- 

yendence. ae 

As this is a grave charge, it is proper to exam- | 
ine the evidence on which it is made. In the | 
first place, we find that societies were openly or- 
vanized in the North for the avowed purpose of 
collecting funds and enlisting men to go there; 
that committees were appointed to receive contri- 
jytions; and that public calls were made for money 
to defray the expenses so incurred; that arms 
were publicly presented to persons about starting 
to the scene of war, with the injunction to make 
them felt. Loud and eloquent declamation was 
heard from the pulpit—the voice of men wearing 
the livery of heaven, while ministering to the | 
worst passions of our nature, and secretly foment- 
ing sectional war. These are some of the evi- 
dences by which we can judge their friends out- 
side. What are the facts within the Territory? 
Governor Walker says, in his official letter of the | 
15th of July last: 

“Jn order to send this communication by mail, I must 
close by assuring you that the spirit of rebellion pervades 
the great mass of the Republican party of this Territory, in- 
stigated, as I entertain no doubt they are, by eastern socie- 
ties, having in view results most disastrous to the GoVern- 


SN 


And again he says: 

‘“ Lawrence is the hot-bed of all the abolition movements 
inthe Territory. It isthe town established by the abolition 
societies of the East ; and whilst there are respectable peo- 
ple there, it is filled by a considerable number of mercena- 
ries, who are paid by abolition societies to perpetuate and 
diffuse agitation throughout Kansas, and prevent a peace- 
tul settlement of this question.’? 

This is the testimony of Governor Walker; and 
gentlemen will not complain if we attach a little 
more credit to the official acts of a Governor than 
we do to the politician acting and speaking for 
ukerior objects. The Governor goes on to say: 

“Tam satisfied that a large portion of the insurrectionary 
party in the Territory do not desire the peaceful settiement 
of this question, but wish it to remain open in order to agi- 
tate the country for years to come.”? 


_ But let us ascertain whether Governor Walker | 
is sustained by the facts. Did the Republicans 
go into the Territory and locate farms and begin | 
their improvement as if they intended to reside | 
there a and honestly earn a subsist- | 
ence? No; the history of the Territory proves | 
the contrary. ‘They located towns and villages, | 
without a country to support them; they estab- | 
lished no legitimate business; paid no attention 
to the means*of support, and, contrary to all ex- 
perience in the West, embarked in politics the 
moment of their arrival. Sir, this was their busi- 
hess, that which they had been hired to perform; 
and with how reckless a disposition have these | 
mercenaries done their work ! 


| 
| 


It was their business to locate villages, and to | 
make them (as Governor Walker says of Law- 
rence) the seats of the agitation which disturbed | 
the Territory—the fruitful nurseries of rebellion | 
and treason. It was their business to organize a, 
militia, and take violent possession of the Terri- 
‘ory, and to rebel against afl laws, human and 
divine. These northern invaders were not there 
4S citizens, located notas citizens locate, and have 
proved by their acts that they had no such object 
‘nview. It may well become such men to charge | 
the Missourians with trespass and wrong. Sir, | 
their charges remind us of the deceptive cry of 
the flying thief, to ‘stop the thief !’" They have | 
‘00 long deceived the police of the country—too | 
ng renee the punishment they have so fully | 
earned, | 


_Immediately after the establishment of the ter- | 
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establish a revolutionary government under the 
Topeka constitution. They refused obedience to 
the laws of Congress and of their own Legislature 
in all points affecting slavery, and began an illegal 
opposition to the Federal! authority, in which they 
have steadily persevered. But they say that the | 
Legislature was icregular, and had no power to 
call a convention. Congress, however, has re- 
peatedly recognized the territorial government as 
regular. Governor Walker, in his inaugural ad- | 
dress of the 27th May, 1857, says: 

“The Territorial Legislature is the power ordained for 
this purpose by the Congress of the United States; and in | 
opposing it, you resist the authority of the Federal Govern- | 
ment. That Legislature was called into being by the Con- 
gress of 1854, and is recognized in the very latest congres- 
sional legislation ;”’ " ° s , “and many ot 
its acts are now in operation here by universal assent.’’ 

This Legislature, recognized, and undoubtedly 
legal in its organization, adopted measures in | 
July, 1855, to submit the question of a State gov- | 
ernment to the people. In theelection then pro- 
vided for, the people decided almost unanimously 
in favor of the organization of a State government 
preparatory to their admission into the Union. 
Afterwards, on the 19th day of February, 1857, 
their Legislature passed an act providing fora 
registry of the voters, and for the election of dele- 
gates to a constitutional convention. In the per- 
formance of this duty the Legislature exercised no 
rights or powers not given to it by the act creating 


the territorial government, and not legitimately | 


within its constitutional authority. For this pur- 


pose it was called into existence by the organic || 
act; for this purpose it was clothed with the sov- | 


ereign power of the people. 

The bill providing for the registry of the voters 
was fair and just inall its provisions. 
ence, I desire to insert the synopsis of that act, 


tee on Territories: 


‘Sec. 1. Sheriffs are required, between the lst of March || 
and Ist of April, 1857, to make an enumeration ; have power | 


to appoint deputies, who shall take eath, &c. 


‘Sec. 2. In case of vacancy in office of sheriff the pro- | 
bate judge shall perform his duty; and in case of vacancy | 
in both, the Governor shall appoint some competent resi- | 


dent to perform said duty. 


“ Sec. 3. Officers, as above, shall file in office of probate | 


judge a complete list of all qualified voters resident in his 
county or district, on the Ist of April, 1857. 
* Sec. 4. Copies of said list te be posted in public places. 


* Sec. 5. Probate judge to continue courtfrom receiptof | 


said returns to Ist of May, for the purpose of correcting 
them. 

“Sec. 6. Lists of legal voters, as corrected, to be returned 
to the Governor and Secretary, and distributed generally. 

“Sec. 7. Upon completion of census, apportionment of 
metnbers to be made by the Governor and Secretary, ac- 
cording to the registeged voters. Number of representatives 
to be sixty. 

“ Sec. 8. Election for members of the constitutional con- 
vention shall be held on the third Monday in June ; and no 
one, unless registered, shall vote. 

** Sec. 9. County commissioners shall appoint the places 
of voting, judges of elections, &c. 

** Sec. 10. Judges of election are required to be sworn ; 
also the clerks, and duplicate returns of election shall be 
made and certified by them. 

“Sec. 11. Every bona fide inhabitant of Kansas, on the 


third Monday of June, 1857, being a citizen of the United | 


States, and over twenty-one years of age, whose residence 
inthe county where be offers to vote shall have been three 
months next before said election, shall be entitled to vote. 
* Sec. 12. Persons authorized to take the census to ad- 
minister oaths, &ce. 
“Sec. 13 provides for the punishment of unlawful at- 
tempts to influence voters. 


LOBE. 


For refer- || _ C : é 
|| gislature from fault in this matter. 
as published in the report of the Senate Commit- }) 
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| tion of its submission, to the delegates selected by 

the people for the consideration of that subject. 

Beyond this the Legislature had no authority to 

go. Itwould have been an assumption of power 

_ In the Legislature to attempt to control the action 
of a convention fresh from the people. 

| I now return to the registration of the voters, 

| under the act of February, 1857. It appears from 


|| an examination of the law, that every reason- 


able provision had been made to secure a faithful 
registry, and to correct all errors that m ight occur. 
_Itis charged, however, by the Republicans, that 

the registry was not faithfully performed—that 
their friends were not enrolled; and hence, that 
| the election was nota fair expression of the people 

of the Territory; and they charge that this wrong 
was perpetrated upon them for the purpose of de- 
feating the will of the majority. he complaint 
was made by them to acting Governor Stanton, 
by letter dated April 25, 1857. The Governor’s re- 
| ply, dated April 30, 1857, covers the whole ground, 
| and is an answer to their unjust complaints. He 
| Says: 

“It is not my purpose to reply to your statement of facts. 

1 cannot do so from any personal knowledge enabling me 
either to admit or deny them. I may say, however, [ have 
heard statements quite as authentic as your own, and in 
some instances from members of your own party, (Repub 
licans,) to the effeet that your political friends have very 
generally—indeed, almost universally—refused to partici 
pate in the pending proceedings for registering the names of 
the legal voters. [In some instances they have given ficti 
tious names, andin numerous others they refused to give any 
names atall. You cannot deny that your party have here 
tofore resolved not to take partin the registration, and it 
appears to me that, without indulging ungenerous suspi 
cions of the integrity of officers, you might well attribute 
|} any errors and omissions of the sheriffs to the existence of 
| this well-known and controlling fact.” 
Governor Walker entirely exculpates the Le- 
It was the 
neglect of the local officers, in his view, and was 
not anticipated by the Territorial Legislature. It 
is true that Governor Walker spoke of this mat- 
\| ter in a tone a little different in his letter of resig- 
|| nation; but it must not be forgotten that in one 
| instance the Governor wrote as a conservative 
man, seeking the peace and harmony of the Ter- 
\| ritory, and the proper adjustment of all their diffi- 
| culties; while in the latter instance, Mr. Walker 
wrote as a heated politician, in opposition to the 
Administration, and in the hope that ‘* something 
might turn up.” 

But, suppose that the Repeblicans had a large 
vote in the non-registered counties, as alleged in 
Governor Walker’s letter of resignation, it could 
have made no difference in the result. The Re- 
publicans refused to be registered in counties 
where the registry was made, and refused to vote 
after the registration, and certainly the registry 
made no difference to them. 

But Mr. Walker says: 

“Tn such counties where a full and free opportunity was 
|| given to register and vote, and they did not choose to exer- 


cise that privilege, the question is very different from those 
|| counties where there was no census or registry.’’ 





There would be much force in this argument 
if it were not for the fact that the Republicans 
refused to vote as a party, and not individually. 
They refused to vote after their convention had 
determined that they should not vote, in which 
|| the Republicans of these non-registered counties 
were represented. Under these circumstances, it 





** Sec. 14 provides punishment for illegal voting. 


* Sec. 15 provides punishment for those who fraudulently 


hinder a fair expression of the popular vote. 

“Sec. 16. Delegates are required to assemble in conven- 
tion at the capital on the first Monday of September next. 

** Sec. 17 provides for an election by the convention of 
its officers. 

* Sec. 18 in relation to the salaries of sheriffs and other 
Officers. 

“‘ Sec. 19 relative to the location of the election dis- 
tricts. 

* Sec. 20 requires all votes to be viva voce. 

‘Sec. 21 gives a tabular form for the returns. 

** Above bill passed over Governor’s veto on the 19th of 
February, 1857.” 


This bill was vetoed by the Governor of the | 
Territory, because it did not require the conven- | 


tion to submit the constitution, when framed, to 
the people for adoption or rejection. On its return 
to the Legislature, it was adopted, on a reconsid- 
eration, by a two-thirds vote, and became a law. 
The action of the Legislature on that point was 
undoubtedly correct; it had no right to embarrass 
the convention with a provision of that character. 
It was the duty of the Legislature to call the con- 


s vention, in obedience to the express will of the | 
‘torial government the Republicans attempted to |} people, and to leave the constituuon, and the ques- | 


cannot be said that their course would have dif- 
fered from that of their partisans in the registered 
counties. 

Mr. Chairman, the cause of the imperfect regis- 
try is most clearly shown in Mr. Stanton’s letter; 
shown, sir, by the testimony of Republicans who 
were present, and participated in that most extra- 
ordinary political movement. In our courts of 
law, no one is permitted to take advantage of his 
own wrong; but this is the plea made by the Re- 
| publicans. They refused to be registered in some 
|| instances, and in others they gave fictitious names; 
and they now complain that the registration was 
not fully and fairly made, and protest against it 
as a gross fraud upon the rights of the people. 
Sir, the history of this matter proves most con- 
clusively that the Republicans did not desire to 
settle the question at the ballot-box. Their con- 
test was, and is Atill, with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and not with the pro-slavery men in the 
Territory. Their object was to defeat the action 
of Congress and the Administration in their ter- 
ritorial organization, and the legislation of the 
country. In Governor Walker’s proclamation 
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to the people of Lawrence, of July 15, 1857, he 
uses the following language: 

“You have. however, chosen to disregard the laws of 
Congress and of the territorial government created by it; 
and, whilst professing to acknowledge a State government 
rejected by Congress, and which can therefore now exist 
ouly by a successful rebellion, and exacting from all your 
officers the perilous and sacrilegious oath to support the 
so-called State constitution; yet you have, even in defiance 
of the so-called State Legislature, which refused to grant 
you a charter, proceeded to create a local government of 

our own, based only upon insurrection and revolution. 
The very oath which you require from all your officers to 

ipport your so called Topeka State constitution, is violated 
in the very act of putting in operation a charter rejected 
even by them. A rebellion so iniquitous, and necessarily 
involving such awful consequences, has never before dis- 
giaced any age or country. 

‘Permit me to call your attention, as still claiming to be 
citizens of the United States, to the results of your revolu- 
tionary proceedings. You are inaugurating rebellion and 
revolution; you are disregarding the laws of Congress and 
of the territorial government, and defying their authority ; 
vou are conspiring to overthrow the Government of the 
United States in this Territory. Your purpose, if carried 
into effect in the mode designated by you, by putting your 
jaws forcibly into execution, would involve you in the guilt 
and crime of treason.”’ . ” ** Lappeal once more to 
your reason and patriotism. I[ ask you in the name of our 
common country, in the name of the Constitution and of the 
Union, to desist from this rebellion. 
your love of country, to your regard for its peace, prosper- 
ity, and reputation, to your affection for your wives and 
ehildren, and to all those patriotic motives which ought to 
influence American citizens, to abandon this contemplated 
revolution. If you have wrongs, redress them through the 
peacetul instrumentality of the ballot-box, in the mode pre- 
scribed by the laws of your country.”’ 





This appeal was not noticed; and the citizens 
of Lawrence followed up their rebellion by the 
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| the unjust operation of that law. For this pur- 


| tween the two great parties on this subject. This | 
All else are | 


pose societies were organized, first in this city, 
and theninthe New England States, and in New 
York and Llinois, to supply men and money to 
keep up the excitement and widen the breach be- 


is the true source of the difficulty. 


| miserable pretenses. 


| duct. 


Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that no one 
honest, however prejudiced, can justify such con- 
It is trifling with the dearest rights of free- 
men, insulting to the majesty of the laws, and 
highly criminal, because it jeopardizes the bless- 
ings of civil liberty. The fact that these Lawrence 
republicans openly denied the authority of con- 


| gressional enactments, and held in contempt the 
| laws passed by their Territorial Legislature, can- 


I appeal once more to || 


not be denied; and it is useless to attempt a jus- 
tification on the grounds of irregularity or fraud 
on the part of the pro-slavery men. Nothing but 
the most outrageous tyranny, and the entire de- 


| nial of justice and right, can justify their treason- || 


able conduct. 


1 have the honor to represent a portion of the 
metropolitan police district, in the State of New 


| York. There I have seen the chartered rights of 


destruction of houses and other property belong- || 
ing to conservative citizens of Franklin, a small 


place four miles distant from Lawrence; and by 
driving these citizens from the Territory. These 
acts, connected as they were with the revolu- 
tionary government of Lawrence, induced Gov- 
ernor Walker to order the troops to take their 
position near that place. 

Governor Walker says, in his letter of the 26th 
September, 1857, to the Secretary of State: 

“This movement is rendered necessary by the facts stated 
in my address of the 16th instant; but is also made with a 
view to protect the polls trom violence, not only in the city 
of Lawrence, but also in the town of Franklin, but four 
miles distant, which is a voting precinct, and which has 


been marked during the present month, since the with- 
drawal of the troops, by the burning of the houses of con- | 


servative citizens, and their expulsion from Kansas.’ 


The presence of the troops had the desired 
effect; the rebels in Lawrence changed their po- 
sition and their language. We find a most i 
tering description of their integrity in Governor 


at- | 


Walker’s proclamation of the 10th September, | 


1857. Here is hrs commentary upon these in- 
jured patriots, these guardians ot the elective fran- 
chise, these precious sentinels of freedom: 

* It will be remembered that, in open defiance of the laws 


of Congress and of this ‘Territory, and alter the refusal of 


the so-called Topeka State Legislature to grant them a | 


charter, they nevertheless organized a city government, 
clothed with all the usual powers—legislative, executive, 
and judicial. It will be recollected, also, that after my 
proclamation of the loth of July last, and the simultaneous 
movement of the troops there as a precautionary measure 
to maintain the authority of the Government, and arrest the 
ePread of this insurrection throughout the Territory, they 
then professed, through their organs, that what they had 


called a government, and to which they had given all the | 


powers of a government, was a mere ‘ voluntary association’ 
for the removal of nuisances from the streets, &c. But now, 


when it was erroneously belioved by them that the troops | 


would all be removed to Utah, and not replaced by others, 
they have thrown off the mask, and carried out their ori- 
ginal insurrectionary purpose by passing a compulsory tax 
law, both a poll and property tax, requiring its assessinent 
and collection by the seizure and sale of property, and ex- 


the people taken from them by a Republican Le- 
vislature, and their local municipal laws changed, 


against the solemn protest of every represent- | 


ative elected by them. I have seen their police 


regulations altered by non-residents of the cities, | 


who had no property to guard, and no rights to 
eA ed : : 

protect, within the district. I have seen fifteen 

hundred thousand citizens taxed to support offi- 


cers appointed by non-residents, and who were || 


objectionable to four fifths of the entire population. 
I have seen officers duly elected by the people in 


'| thatdistrict, legislated outof office by Republicans 


elected in and representing remote country dis- 


| tricts; and other men appointed to fill their places 


by a Republican Governor, and confirmed by a 


Republican Senate, who have been guilty of pipe- | 


| laying and other political frauds, compared with 
| which, all that is charged to General Calhoun, 


would be unworthy of consideration. All this, 
sir, the Democrats of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn have seen and suffered at the hands of 


the Republicans of that State. The Democrats at || 
first refused to submit to the invasion of their | 


corporate rights; but when the courts of law de- 
cided against them, they quietly submitted to the 


laws of their State. They did not strike at the | 


judicial power, and defame and libel the courts 
and judges. No, sir; they nominated and re- 
elected the very judge that decided against them. 


| They sought their remedy in the*ballot-box, and 


| one million and ahalf of theirown fellow-citizens, | 


. r . . 
there they will wage their war against this Re- 


publican invasion and tyranny until theirancient || 
liberties are reéstablished. The Republicans of | 
New York are intensely excited by the wrongs | 


committed upon a few hundred Lawrence rebels 
and mercenaries; but they have no sympathy for 


whose rights they have invaded, and whose local 
government they have struck down. 

But, returning to the registration of the voters 
in Kansas, from which I digressed. The facts 
that they did not wish to be registered, and would 
not vote where it was done, are confirmed by their 
refusal to vote on the constitution when it was 
submitted without restriction. They excuse this 


| by alleging that they could not defeat the consti- 


acting by their charter from executive officers, who are to || 


carry out these acts,an oath to perform all these duties, the 
violation of which oath, if these duties are not performed, 
would be perjury.’ 


Whata noble picture! How distinetly the indi- | 


vidual character stands out! Sir, itisone worthy 
of the great artist who, in different lights and 
shades, and under all circumstances, has painted 
the varied complexions, positions, and actions, 
of this his darling people. 

The facts prove, beyond a question, that these 
people are not to be believed; and that all their ex- 
cuses for not taking part in the elections are false, 
and totally unworthy of consideration. The true 
difficulty arises from the fact that their party had 
opposed the repeal of the Missouri compromise, 
beeause it restored the equality of the States; and 
when defeated in their opposition to the repealing 
clause, they resorted to the unjustifiable and trea- 


tution—could not vote it down; that the constitu- | 


tion was not submitted to the people; but that the 
slavery clause only was submitted. This is con- 
firmation stronger still that their opposition was 
factious—rebellious. They could have had no 
objection to the constitution, except as to the sla- 
very clause; and [ challenge the Reetioans of 
this House to point outa single objection to it, 
beyond that single one of slavery, which is, in 


their opinions, objectionable. Itis very like most | 


of our State constitutions; and is equal to the best 
ofthem. The question of slavery was the only one 


at issue, and that was fully and fairly submitted. | 


On this point, I desire to refer to the speech of 
the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Grow,] made on the 30th a of June, 1856, in 
favor of admitting Kansas under the Topeka con- 


stitution. He says: 


“* Does the constitution mect the sense of the people to be 
affected by it? The existence of slavery was the only ques- 
tion upon which the people were divided, and the vote for 


sonable means referred to, in order to perpetuate |! delegates to the convention (Topeka) settled that by a 
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'| majority of legal votes.”-—See Appendix to Congressiong} 
|| Globe, first session Thirty-Fourth Congress, page 719, 
|| Tt appears from this extract that the honorable 
‘| gentleman did not then think it necessary to syh. 
|! mit the constitution, or any part of it, to the peo- 
ple. He must have believed that the people could 
delegate a portion of their sovereign power to the 
convention, and that they were bound by its acts, 

In this, [ fully agree with the honorable gentle. 

man. This doctrine of submission to the people 

is of modern growth; is neither ratified by time 

experience, nor sound judgment. Sir, ours js 5 

representative Government, and nota Democracy, 

3ut what does the gentleman’s party now say? 

. That the whole instrument should have been sub. 
mitted, and not merely the slavery clause; and 
because it was not thus submitted, the ery of 
‘fraud !’? “fraud !’? is heard as loud as was the 

|| ery of ** bleeding Kansas!” during the last Con. 
gress. It is a base, avile attempt ofa minority to 
force a constitution upon a reluctant majority, If 
they had a majority, why did they not submit to 
registration, and vote either for delegates and 
thus control the convention; or against the sla. 
very clause in the constitution? The Constitution, 
laws, and practice‘of our country provide legal 

| modes of ascertaining the will of the majority; 
why did they not accept this well-recognized 
mode, and fairly determine the question? Their 
conduct throughout this whole difficulty is the 
| only answer required by the country. 

Sir, the only question of importance, and on 
which the people differed, was fully and fairly 
submitted; and it was submitted precisely as they 
had been advised that it would be. In this there 
' was nodeception. Acting Governor Stanton in- 
|| formed them, in his address of the 17th April, 
|| 1857, before the election of the delegates to the 
|| convention, of the fact: 
|| TI do not doubt, however, that, in order to avoid all pre 
| text for resistance to the peaceful operation of this law, the 
| convention itself will, in some form, provide for submitting 
| the great distracting question regarding their social institu- 
| tions, Which has so long agitated the people of Kansas, toa 
| fair vote of all the actual bona fide residents of the Terri- 
| tory, with every possible security against fraud and violence, 
If the constitution be thus framed, and the question of dif. 
ference thus swhmitted to the decwsion of the people, I believe 
| that Kansas will be admitted by Congress without delay.” 


| Governor Walker follows this explicit state- 
ment of his Secretary, on the 27th day of May, 
| 1857, and before the eléction of the delegates to 
\| the convention, in this language: 
“Under our practice, the preliminary act of framing a 
|| State constitution, is uniformly performed through the in- 
| strumentality of a convention of delegates, chosen by the 
| people themselves.”’ 
| The people of Kansas, then, are invited by the highest 
| authority known to the Constitution, to participate treely 
and fairly in the election of delegates to frame a constitution 
and State government. The law has performed its entire 
| appropriate function when it extends to the people the right 
of suffrage, but it cannot compel the performance of that 
duty. Throughout our whole Union, however, and where 
ever free government prevails, those who abstain from the 
exercise of the right of suffrage authorize those who do vote 
to act for them in that contingency, and the absentees are 
as much bound under the law and constitution, where there 
is no fraud or violence, by the act of the majority of those 
| who do vote, as if all had participated in the election. 
| Otherwise, as voting must be voluntary, celf-government 
| would be impracticable, and monarchy or despotism would 
| remain as the only alternative.”’ 


| It appears, from the history, that the Repub- 
bicane lied full notice that the slavery clause only 
| would be submitted. In the first instance, the Le- 
| gislature refused to require that it should be sab- 
|| mitted, and passed the law over the Governor's 
veto on that point; secondly, Mr. Stanton’s ad- 
|, dress distinctly rcferred to that fact. This, sir, 
| like all their other excuses, is a miserable pre- 
| tense. They had taken no part in its formation; 
| had denied the authority of the Legislature, and 
elected one of their own; and had adopted a con- 
| stitution of their own. Why should they talk 
| about majorities, after the attempt to control the 
majority by the Topeka convention? Why talk 
about submitting the whole constitution to the 
] people, after refusing to submit even the slavery 
'| restriction in their own constitution ? 
| But, sir, it is urged by certain gentlemen in and 
out of Congress that Kansas cannot be admitted 
under the Lecompton constitution, because there 
| was no enabling act. I believe this objection, 
however, is not made by the Republicans. It be- 





longs to the honorable Senator from Illinois, the 


reat advocate for the admission of Californie. 
he history of the country furnishes very many 
examples of States coming into the Union on con- 
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\s adopted without any enabling act. The 


stitutiol | 


enabling act simply directs the mode for the adop- | 





sian of a 
oa a3 if this is done without an enabling act, 
there can be little or no objection to it. But the 
Kansas-Nebraska act was, in every sense of the | 
word, anenabling act. ** The Territorial Legisla- 
ture, then, It assembling this convention, was 
fully sustained by the act of Congress,”’ is the 
ianguage used by Mr. Walker; ‘ and that it was 
sJothed, in the comprehensive language of the or- 
-anic law, with full power to call a convention for 
‘he adoption of a State constitution,” 

This is the opinion of a large majority of those 
qualified to judge; and I believe that it was freely 
acquiesced in by the Senator from Illinois unul 
after his return to this city last November. How- 
ever this may be, he distinctly and unreservedly 
held that opinion in his Springfield speech: 

« Kansas is about to speak for herself through her del- 
sates, assembled in convention to form a constitution, pre- 
aratory to her admission into the Union on an equal foot- 
ye with the original States. ‘The law under which her del- 


rates are about to be elected, is believed to be just and 
rir in all its objects and provisions. There is every reason 
to hope and believe that the law will be fairly interpreted 
and impartially executed, so as to insure to every bone fide 
inhabitant the free and quiet exercise of the elective fran- 
Cuise. 7 . 

“]f any portion of the inhabitants, acting under the ad- 
yice of political leaders in distant States, shall choose to 
absent themselves from the polls and withhold their votes, 
with a view of leaving the free-State Democrats in a mi- 
pority, and thus securing a pro-slavery constitution, in 
opposition to the Wishes of a majority of the people living 
under it, let the responsibility rest on those who, for parti- 
san purposes, Will sacrifice the principles they profess to 
cherish and promote.’? . f * * “ Upon 
tem, and upon the political party for whose benefit, and 
undérthe direction of whose leaders they act, let the blame 
t 


t 
} 
} 
‘ 
iF 


.o visited of fastening upon the people of a new State insti- 
tions repugnant to their feelings and in violation of their | 
Wises. 

“The organic act secures to the people of Kansas the 
sole and exelusive right of forming and regulating their do- 
inestic institutions to suit themselves, subject to no other | 
)mitation than that which the Constitution of the United | 
States imposes.”? 

After alluding to the desire of the Democratic 
party to carry out the principles of the organic | 
act and bring the State into the Union, he says: 

“The present election law in Kansas is acknowledged 
to be fair and just. The rights of the voters are clearly de- | 
fined, and the exercise of those rights will be efficiently and | 
scrupulously protected.’? s * ° - “Ifsuch | 
is not the result, let the consequences be visited upon the 
heads of those whose policy it is to produce strife, anarchy, 
aud bloodshed in Kansas, that their party may profit by 
slavery agitation in the northern States of this Union.”’ 

But whether he did or did not so hold in this | 
case can make no difference. The honorable gen- 
tleman’s course on the admission of California is 
not, and will not be, forgotten. If his position 
was right on that subject, it is wrong now; and if 
rightnow, he violated a great principle then. He | 
can select between them; but one thing is certain, 
he cannot reconcile thg two positions. He was 
the eloquent and powerful advocate in favor of 
California’s admission. , He insisted upon it, well 
Knowing that there had been no enabling act, and 
tuatnone of the steps usually taken in the forma- | 








tion ofa territorial government, preparatory to its || 


admission, had beentaken. He well knew at the 
ume that the convention which formed their con- 
stitution had been called bya military officer, with- 
cutauthority, in violation of law, and contrary 
to all former practice. In the terse language of 
another, the California convention was called by 
a brigadier general, by a proclamation written 
en the head of his drum. But, more than this, 
the honorable Senator could not have been igno- 
rant of the fact that that constitution was forced 
Upon the people of California by a minority of | 
the legal voters in the district. || 
_Un the 6th day of July, 1850, before the admis- 
Sion of that State, the honor@Me Senator from 
‘orida (Mr. Yoree] had the following extracts 
‘rom the debates in the California constitutional 
“onvention read in the Senate. (See Appendix to 
Congressional Globe, Thirty-First Congress, first 
Session, page 1168.) Mr. Carillo said that ‘* he 
and his colleagues were under instructions to vote | 
‘or a territorial organization.”? Mr. Gwin, the 

} 





present distinguished Senator, then said: 


‘ aa ~ not here forcing a State government upon a por- 

theit rene people of California, whose delegates have, by 

owt corded votes, stated the fuct that their constituents | 

oe, amimously against a State government, and in favor 

“' a territorial organization ??? * * + * “We 

eae What 36° 30! is. - It is the great bone of contention. | | 
Ma no contest. South of it there is || 


a Of that line there is 
a 2g " i is Ui ! 
“atest. If gentlemen will look where this line strikes the |, 


constitution in a legal and orderly man- || 


| nia. 
and command of General Riley. Their consti- | 


| of some new State into the Union. 
point me to any irregularity in the case of California, [ will 


| able Senator was not ignorant of them. 
| examined them fully, and then and there solemnly 
| indorsed the whole of them; and what is still 
| more important in the present connection, he de- 


| inexplicable in his present position. 





| delegate in the convention south of that line, except those 
| cast against a State government. The representatives here 

from that region are unanimous in their votes against the 
establishment of a State government.’’? * 7 2 . 


| Pacific, they will see that not a solitary vote was cast by a | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL “GLOBE. 


** Not one half of that population knew of this convention, | 
and still we are forcing this government upon them, and | 
upon the thousands and tens of thousands who have come 


in since the election.”’ 


But gentlemen may say that this established | 


the fact that certain parties did not vote for the 


| constitution, or desire it, and not that a majority 


did not vote for it. The testimony of the leading 
paper, the ** Alta California,’’ is directly to this 
point. It says: 


“To the extent which our returns, up to the present time, 
enables us to form an opinion, it is established, beyond a 
shadow of doubt, that a minority only of the total number 
of voters in the districts heard from is represented by the 
official and unofficial returns. For instance: the district of 


| Sacramento, (taking the vote of the constitution as an ag- 


gregate,) polled five thousand six hundred and five votes, 
which may be put down as scarcely amounting to one fOurth 
the number of electors which the district contains.’’ * 
. . . “San Joaquin and San José, show nearly 


equal deficiency in the numerical strength of their respect- | 
| ive votes.”? sd ° * * 


** Ourinformation, and 
it is authoritative, attributes the strength of this vote to the 


| fact, that in many precincts, remote from the great routes of 
| travel through the northern country, the constitution was 
| not distributed ; that it failed to reach those places, and that | 


the action of the State convention was not known until 


| Within a day or two of the time appointed for holding the 
election.”’ m * . * 


**[t is natural to pre- 
sume that the residents of sections thus situated, feeling ag- 


| grieved, have remained away from the polls altogether, and 


with the same propriety that others have resisted the con- 
stitution, both on the ground of not having seen that instru- 
ment.’ —.Appendix to Congressional Globe, page 1168. 
These are some of the irregularities in the form- 
ation and adoption of the constitution of Califor- 
They had no enabling act except the sword 


tution and State government were adopted in the 


'convention against the protest of the delegates: 
from a large section of the territory; and the con- 


stitution, when submitted to the people, failed to 
receive a majority of the legal votes in the State 
or district. In many sections it had not been dis- 
tributed; and in others, not in time for them to 
read it; and these objections were urged, earnestly 
urged, against the admission of the State into the 
Union. What did the honorable Senator from 
Illinois say on that occasion? 

*¢ But there is not an irregularity in the case of California 
which bas not occurred and been waived in the admission 
If the Senator will 


point him to a corresponding one in the case of some other 
State which has been received into the Union.” * * 
* * *¢f hold that the people of California had a right 


to do what they have done—yea, that they had a moral, | 


political, and legal right to do all they have done.’’—.4ppen- 


| diz to Congressional Globe, 1850, page 1523. 


All these irregularities existed, and the honor- 
He had 


clared that they were neither novel nor important. 
I think the honorable gentleman will allow us to 
infer that some great change has taken place in 
his perceptive powers. In 1850, he could take Cal- 


| ifornia in, with a free-State constitution—adopted 
| without an enabling act, and contrary to law, and 


forced upon the people by a ®inority—without 
the least compunction of conscience. Now, he 


|| turns away from the Lecompton constitution— 


provided for by the organic law, and adopted ac- 
cording to, and under the act of their Legislature, 
and in no particular more irregular than the Cal- 
ifornia constitution—with disgust and horror, 
erying only, but crying always, ‘fraud! fraud! 
fraud !”’ 

Sir, I desire not to do the honorable gentleman 
injustice. I honor his talents, and would be glad 
to respect his character; but there is something 
It rs a de- 
nial of all his past acts—a reversal of his previous 
decisions—a sacrifice of principles which he has 
so largely contributed to ingraft upon the legis- 
lation of the country. Let us hope that this ab- 
erration of his may be temporary only, and that 


| soon his lofty genius will be revolving in its old 


conservative orbit, shedding a broad and certain 
light upon his course, and not the irregular and 
uncertain rays which serve only to dazzle and 
bewilder. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Republicans object to 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution, because that constitution makes no 


| provision for its change or amendment until 1864. 


sala mieiemncniasmmati oo 





After the experience which we have had in this 
country in matters of that kind, and the well- 
established principle that the sovereign authority 
is vested in the people, we may well doubt their 
sincerity. Governor Walker refers to this mat- 
ter, in alluding to the arguments of southern gen- 


| tlemen of leading positions, in his letter of the 


15th of July, 1857. He says, if'a constitution is 


|| adopted without submitting it to the people, the 





| their constitution peaceably at any time. 


| on this subject. 


| from Georgia. 


| make their own constitutions. 
| admission or rejection of a State, whatever its constitution 


tepublicans— 


| —‘* driven by such a course into violent opposition to south- 


ern institutions, will elect an Abolition State Legislature 
send two Abolition Senators to the Senate of the United 
States, and a member to Congress, entertaining similar sen- 
timents ; and that, at a very early period, they would amend 
the constitution, and make it hostile, in every respeet, to 
the institutions of the South. Yet they would have been 
admitted as a State, and their power to amend the State 
constitution could not be arrested. Thus it would happen 
that whilst for a short time Kansas would have a pro-sla- 
very constitution on parchment, she would be rendered by 


| this course, in fact, an Abolition State, opposed to the fugi- 


tive slave law, and necessarily producing collision with the 
coterminous State of Missouri.” 

This language is important, not only so far as 
his authority goes, (and no one doubts his abili- 
ty,) but it is important as a reflection of southera 
views on the power of the people of Kansas to 


| change their constitution as soon as they are ad- 
| mitted into the Union. 


This right and power of 
the people cannot be denied. They may change 
They 
may adopt the mode pointed out by the constitu- 
tion for its alteration and amendment; or they 
may adopt some other mode equally justifiable, 
if not so entirely regular. The Legislatures in the 
different States may submit the question to the 
people as prescribed in their respective constitu- 
tions; or they may submit the question of a con- 
vention to the people in any other mode; and if 
the people decide in favor of a convention and 
elect one, its action will be as legal and binding 
upon them as if the exact form or mode prescribed 
in the constitution had been Ghaarenl It isa 
question of formality, not of legality. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Grow,]to whom I[ have already alluded, and 
for whom I entertain sincere respect, in his speech 
of the 30th of June, 1856, says: 


“The right of a people to alter or abolish their form of 
government is an inherent one, and is classed in the Decla- 


| ration of Independence as indispensable to the inalienable 


rights of man.’? 


The distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Sewarp] is still more direct and positive 
In his speech delivered in the 
Senate July 2, 1856, he says: 


‘Mr. President, another and lighter objection has been 
urged against my bill, {his bill for the admission of Kansas 


} under the Topeka constitution,}] namely: that the Topeka 


constitution provides that it shall not be changed in less 
than nine years. I do not know this fact, but 1 am bound 
to assume it, on the statement of the honorable Senator 
My answer is, that [ am not responsible for 
that provision in the constitution.’ * * * “T reply 
to both of those objections. I take the constitution, as we 
must all take it, for better or for worse—Just as it is—or we 
cannot admit the State atall. The people in new States 
Our power is limited to the 


maybe. Again, it isnot clear thatthe provision complained 
of by the Senator from Georgia will prevent the et of 
Kansas from subverting this constitution and establishing a 
new one at any time short of the expiration of nine years. 
The constitution of the State of New York, established in 
1821, provided for alteration enly to be made with the con- 
sent of two successive Legislatures. A party desiring rad- 
ical innovations, and finding it impossible to obtain that 
object in the form prescribed in the constitution, secured a 
majority in the Legislature, and, without any constitutional 
authority, carried through a law by which proceedings were 
instituted for callinga convention, which was subsequently 
held, and which framed a new constitution. ‘This new con- 
stitution being submitted to the people, and approved by 
them, in derogation of the old one, became, and it yet re- 
mains, the supreme law of the land.’’— Congressional Globe, 
page 790. 


Mark, the Senator says we must take the con- 


| stitution just as it is, and admit the State, or not 
'atall. ‘* Thepeople in new States make their own 


constitutions,’’? not Congress. The objection to 


which the honorable Senator referred as of more 
weight than the one just answered, was that the 


| Topeka convention was unauthorized by law. 


He, however, insists that it was fully authorized 


by the practice in such cases; and he refers to the 
I 


admission of California, to which | have already 
alluded. 

In this connection, I might quote from the 
speech of the honorable gentleman from Pennsy|- 
vania, [Mr. Gnow,] and to those of other leading 
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Republicans, all of whom indorse the honorable } eral Union—with Franklin, and Madison, and 


Senator’s doctrine: but Lam not certain that these 
gentlemen deny it now. They object to the le- 


Washington. If I err in my course on the ques- 
tion now before us, I err with the distinguished 


. ‘ : | . 
yality of the Lecompton convention, and to the || and time-honored statesmen composing the pres- 


constitution, because it prescribes how it shall be | 


ent Administration, who so justly enjoy the con- 


amended after 1864, and makes no provision for || fidence of the country, and who can have no other 


alteration before that period. 

Jut these gentlemen held the reverse of both of 
these propositions in their places on this floor in 
June and July, 1856, less than two years since. 
Then, the Topeka constitution, adopted by a con- 
vention called without the semblance of law, and | 
in open rebellion to the legally constituted author- | 
ities, was regular in fais deddetnedes and its pro- 
visions, although they struck down the rights of 
property, and were in violation of the Consttu- 
tion of the United States, were just and proper. 
That constitution was more stringent inits amend- | 
ment clause; for it not only postponed the right tq 
alter and amend, as far as it could, for nine years, 


object than its peace, its prosperity, its honor, and 
its glory. To err with a men, is excusable; 
but to err against them, is criminal. 

Mr. HASKIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the bill now before the committee; 
availing myself of the latitude usual in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Lintend to talk of the wrongs 
of Kansas, and the rights of the northern Democ- 
racy, with the hope that justice may be done on 
this floor. 

| approach the discussion of one of the most im- 
portant questions, so far as the existence of the 
national Democracy and the Union are concerned, 
thateVerin my judgment has been presented to the 


but it expressly prohibited alteration or amend- | consideration and decision of the Congress of the 


ment until the expiration of that period; and what 
is still worse, the Topeka convention adopted that 
constitution without submitting any part of it to 
the people, and leading Republicans here and else- 
where did all in their power to force it upon the 
majority of the citizens of Kansas. No one can 
doubt the fact that the Topekaites were then ina 
minority, if they are not now. With these facts 
before it, the country will judge the sincerity of 
the Republicans, 

Little or no doubt can exist in reference to the 
power of a State Legislature to pass a law, at any 
ume, submitting the question of a change, altera- 
tion, or amendment of their constitution to the 
people; and none that the people may, in their 
sovereign capacity, decide in favor of a conven- 
tion to effect such change, alteration, or amend- 
ment; otherwise the convention might make the 
constitution permanent. If the men of this year 
can bind the men of 1860, they can bind the peo- 
ple of 1960. Admit this principle, and this gen- 
eration will have power to bind unborn genera- 
tions. : 
authority than the living. Government requires 
that the majority shall yield up some of their 
natural rights, and in their political relationsadmit 
certain limitations and restraints for the good of 
the whole society; but the majority may, at all 
times, in a legal way, limit or extend these dele- 
gated powers of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, time prevents me from extending 
my argument. I therefore quit the subject. A 
careful, and I trust a candid, investigation of it 
leaves my mind without a doubt about the pro- 
priety and duty of admitting Kansas under the 
Lecompton constitution, The facts justify this 
course, and the interests and peace of the country 
imperatively demand it. 

In speaking of the conduct of the Republicans 
in Kansas, 1 have necessarily used strong lan- 
guage in denouncing their policy; but because I 
have not condemned the conduct of the pro-sla- 
very party in that Territory, it must not be in- 
hand that I approve their course, or justify all 
their conduct. i do not do so. While they have 
been guilty of many things wholly unjusufiable, 
they have not openly attempted to overthrow the 
government. Keats and great wrongs they may 
have committed; but the crimes of rebellion and 
treason cannot justly be charged against them. 
‘These high offenses are clearly established against 
the Republicans of that Territory. But do not 
understand me to charge such disloyalty on all 
Republicans. That party contains many noble 
spirits, who are influenced by the highest and 
purest motives, and who are as much devoted to 
the Union of these States as any gentleman on this 
side of the House. Lhonor such men, wherever 
found. They differ with us, as they have un- 
doubted right to do, and I respect their opinions 
and feelings. With such gentlemen I have no 
harsh words to exchange. 1 believe them, as 
they doubtless believe me, to be mistaken; but 
1 look forward to the time when we shall stand 
side by side in the defense of the Union and the 
Constitution, by whomsoever they may be as- 
saulted. 

On this great, this important issue, my humble 
convictions are against them. My views of duty 
and my love of country lead me in a different di- 
rection. If I err in conceding and maintaining the 
equality of the States, I err with the illustrious 
spirits who formed the Constitution of our Fed- 








nation, with diffidence, lest I may not be able, as 
the only Democratic Representative from the great 
State of New York opposed to the Lecompton 
constitution, to do the subject that justice which it 
deserves. I hope it will not be deemed egotistical 
in me to refer to the position that I have ever oc- 
cupied in my native State asa national Democrat, 
always standing up for all the constitutional rights 
of the South. In 1848, it was my province and 
pleasure, as a member of the Democratic general 
committee in ‘Tammany Hall, to offer resolutions 
ratifying the nominations of Cass and Butler; and 
on the same occasion, it was the privilege of one 
of my now Democratic colleagues on this floor to 
offer resolutions in opposition thereto, and in favor 


_of the views of those who supported Van Buren 


| and Adams. 


By it you invest the dead with oe 


| 


| 


Subsequently, I had the honor to 
offer resolutions, which were adopted by the com- 
mittee, excluding that colleague and his Free-soil 
confréres from that body. After his excommuni- 
cation, that colleague proceeded to the Buffalocon- 
vention and joined hands with the Abolitionists 
and the high protective tariff men of the North, and 
advocated and supported the resolutions of that 
convention, protesting forever thereafter against 
the admission of any more slave States, and in 
favor of a high protective tariff. During the cam- 
paign of 1848, this colleague, in connection with 
John Van Buren, addressed various meetings 
throughout the State in favor of the doctrines pro- 
mulgated by the Buffalo convention, and the elec- 
tion of their mongrel ticket, Van Burenand Adams, 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, and the 
Abolition State ticket, Dix for Governor, and 
Gates for Lieutenant Governor. 

To these two renegades and Free-soil agitators 
of that day, more than to any other cause, may 
be attributed the origin and growth of that Free- 


| soil sentiment which found expression, in 1848, 


| 


| tion in favor of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
| prominent leaders in the convention, and of the 
| party out of it, were opposed to indorsing that 


in one hundred and twenty thousand votes in 
favor of the Free-soil candidates, Van Buren and 


_ Adams, in opposition to about one hundred thou- 


sand cast for the national candidates—Cass and 
Butler—and which, in 1856, came so near electing 
John C. Frémont. During all this time, no man 
in the State of New York was more zealous and 
unswerving in the promulgation of sound, national 
Democratic orale, than myself. The first 


resolutions that were adopted in an¥ recognized 
| Democratic committee in that State in favor of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill were drawn and introduced 


by myself, and adopted in the Hard-shell general 


committee, in 1854. In the Hard-shell State con- 
| vention, in 1855, lL urged upon the committee of 


resolutions the adoption of an affirmative resolu- 


The 


act, fearing that it might arouse the Free-soil sen- 





_timent of the State, and injure our cause; but fail- 
| ing in the committee, I appeared at the bar of the 


convention, and forced the resolution through by 


‘an amendment to the report of the committee. 

| Inconsequence of this stand taken by our win 
| 

| 


|| mittance to that body upon the groun 


of the party, and the failure of the Soft-shell 
State convention, of which the colleague to whom 
I have alluded was a member, to put itself upon 
‘the record until after the fall election, in January 
| following, in favor of the national doctrine of pop- 
ular sovereignty, the Hard-shell delegation to the 
| Cincinnati convention were enabled to 
of na- 


| tional political urthodoxy, to the exclusion of the 


ain ad- 
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{| Softs, who, numerically, were much in ascend. 





ency in the previous fall election. Jadge of my 
astonishmentand surprise, Mr. Chairman, when | 
found my colleague [Mr. Jonn Cocurane} acting 
as the high priest of the caucus of Democeratic 
Representatives of this House, and my amaze. 
ment in reading recently a speech delivered jn 
New York, by John Van Buren, in which he fy. 
vored the consummation ef the Lecompton fraud, 


| by which slavery is sought to be forced upon the 
| people of Kansas, against the expressed will of 


three fourths of them, and in which he praised 
the Democratic party for having been the means 


_ of admitting Texas into the Union as a slave State, 


when it is notorious that he and his father, and 


| those who composed the Van Buren party, stren- 
| uously opposed the annexation, and by a ‘secret 


circular’’ endeavored to defeat Polk and Dallas, 


I have reverted to the former course of these 
gentlemen not out of personal hostility, but to 


| show that as in nature the seasons change, so 


changes the mere politician when actuated by in- 
terest; and to enter my protest against the power 
assumed by such Democrats, and apparently rec- 
ognized by a majority of my party upon this 
floor, of reading out of the Democracy gentlemen 
who have been consistent national Democrats all 
their lives. ‘* In these loose party times’? the line 
of demarkation between party rebellion and fealty 
is so finely drawn and so nearly allied that the 
word ‘* rebel’’ has no grating sound upon my ear, 
and produces no terror. Had General William 
Walker, whom the South have sought to heroize 
at the expense of the noble conduct of the gallant 
Paulding, been successful in Nicaragua, even he 
would have been a patriot. Success makes pa- 
triots ee and in politics, owing to the 
degeneracy of the times in which we live, many 
politicians, I regret to say, prefer success ratlier 
than virtue. Mr. Chairman, I cannot be read out 
of the Democratic party for my vote against the 
Lecompton constitution, conceived, as it was, in 
fraud, and brought forth in iniquity; preferring to 
be right rather than to be indorsed when wrong 
by the nominal temporary head of the Democratic 
church. ‘* Men change—principles never,’’ isa 
truthful maxim that we should all live upto. Has 
it ever occurred, sir, to those new-fledged national 
Democrats on this floor who arrogate to them- 
selves plenary power to read out of the party con- 
sistent Democrats, that seven of the twelve Demo- 
cratic members from New York were Hard-shell 
rebels in that State from September, 1853, down to 
the election of this Administration? That they re- 
belled against President Pierce and: his minions, 
not because he was false to the principles or plat- 
form upon which he was elected, but meaty for 
the reason that he had insulted the national Dem- 
ocrats in New York in giving the most important 
Federal appointments to the Free-soil leaders, 
who had contributed to the defeat of Cass and Bul- 
ler, thus offering an indignity to the true men of 





the party—those who had created and sustained 
the national Democratic sentiment in the North 
which elected Mr. Pierce—and also for the unjus- 
tifiable interference of his administration in re- 
moving Judge Bronson, thereby striking, as they 
believed, a blow at State rights. 

Inarriving at the conclusion to vote against the 
admission of Kansas under the Lecompton con- 
stitution, I have been aided and influenced bya 
desire to faithfully represent the constituency 
which elected me, and to fulfill the pledges which 

| | made them upon accepting my nomination. Te 
them Iam responsible for my course here; and 
| being honestly convinced that my ag nencery to 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution—repydiated and protested against, % 
it is, by at least th fourths of her people—meess 
with the approval of a large majority of my co! 
stituents, whose wishes I am in honor bound 
obey, I shall vote against the admission of Kan- 
sas under the Lecompton constitution. Upon tie 
occasion of my nomination I addressed the col 
| vention which nominated me, in the following 
language: 


“The unscrupulous Black Republican press asserts tht 
the Democratic party is a pro-slavery party. I deny tt. h 
is a libel upon its character, its platform, and its candidates 
It is neither a pro-slavery nor an anti-slavery party, but! 
is the progressive constitutional party of the country. 1's 
— and measures recognize no South, no Nort, 0° 

East, no West, but the whole Confederacy. Our boasting 
opponents indulge in hypocritical protestations, and ins 


Freedom ‘is indigeno¥ 


ta in the name of freedom. Thee bil 


to the North—we are all in favor of freedom. 
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i ene eanuon’s roar, from that army, which, under the 
aie > our great Washington, on yonder eminence, fought 
roe attie of White Plains, in our great revolutionary strug- 
= fot freedom, the Constitution, the Union, and all the po- 
fitic | and civil blessings we enjoy. As a native of this 
se oty, for L am a native, and to the manner born, having 
' ae born on the manor of Fordham—though this Was an 

ci ient over whieh I had no control, and upon which I 
neat no claim—I, in common with most of the people of the 
North, ain in favor of the admission of Kansas us a free 
and I will, if elected your Representative in Con- 


State; 


j valleys yet retcho with the sounds of martial music, | 
and Valleys 2 


t 


wress, (as Lintend to be,) do all in my power, without in- | 


fringing upon the rights and ee of other members of 
the Confederacy, to promote the a 


mission of Kansas as a | 


free State, fully indorsing, however, the right of the people | 


of the Territories, under legal and constitutional regula- 
tions to form their own organic laws, and to regulate their 


domestic institutions in accordance with the provisions of | 


the Constitution.”” 


After this enunciation of my views to the rep- |] 


reseptatives of m constituency in convention, I 
submit whether there 1s an honorable gentleman 
upon this floor who, if he were in my position, 
could act otherwise than I intend doing? and 
whether, if I violated my pledges thus voluntarily 
made, I could return to that independent and in- 
telligent constituency, without being fairly charge- 
able with being false to my professions in conven- 
tion and upon the stump, where J asserted that I 
would never support the admission of Kansas as 
a State, under aan constitution, unless satisfied 


that it had been fairly submitted to all the bona | 
fde voters of Kansas, and that it represented the | 


will of a majority of her people? 1 now propose 
to argue the question of the admission of Kansas 


under the Lecompfon constitution, in its moral, | 


jegal, and political aspect, and to show that a de- 
cent respect for the principles of the party enun- 
ciated at Cincinnati, the letter of acceptance of Mr. 


Buchanan, the instructions to Governor Walker, | 


the inaugural of Governor Walker, which was 


the contrary, it is distinctly admitted by the President in his 
message, With commendabie frankness, that my instructions 
in favor of the submission of the constitution to the vote of 


the people were ‘ general and unqaalified.”. By that inau- 


gural and subsequent addresses, | was pledged to the peo- | 


ple of Kansas to oppose by all ‘ lawful means’ the adoption 
of any constitution which was not fairly and fully submitted 
to their vote for ratification or rejection. 
cannot recall or violate without personal dishonor and the 
abandonment of fundamental principles, and therefore it is 
impossible for me to support what is called the Lecompton 


ple for ratification or rejection.”"-— Governor Walker’s 
tgnation. 

“T repeat, that in nineteen counties out of thirty-four 
there was no census. In fifteen counties out of thirty-four 
there was no registry, and not a solitary vote was given, or 
could be given, for delegates to the convention in any one of 
these counties. Surely, then, it cannot be said that such a 


es- 


convention, chosen by searcely more than one tenth of the || legally authorized and fairl conducted, the only 


present voters of Kansas, represented the people of that 
Territory, and could rightfully impose a constitution upon 
them without their consent. 


These pledges f | 


These nineteen counties, in | 


which there was no census, constituted a majority of the | 


counties of the Territory, and these fifteen counties in which 
there was no registry gave a much larger vote at the October 
election, even with the six months’ qualification, than the 
whole vote given to the delegates who signed the Lecomp- 
ton constitution on the 7th of November last. 
sovereignty can be delegated, and conventions, as such, are 
sovereign, which I deny, surely it must be only in such 


| cases as when such conventions are chosen by the people, 
| which we have seen was not the case as regards the late Le- 


compton convention. 


If, then, | 


It was for this, among other reasons, | 
that in my inaugural and other addresses I insisted that the 


constitution should be submitted to the people by the con- | 


vention, as the only means of curing this vital defect in its 
organization. It was, therefore, among other reasons, when, 
as you know, the organization of the so-called Topeka State 


government, and as a consequence, an inevitable civil war | 
and conflict with the troops must have ensued, these results | 
were prevented by my assuring, not the Abolitionists, as has | 


been erroneously stated—for my address was not to them, 
but the people of Kansas—that in my judgment the consti- 


| tution would be submitted fairly and freely for ratification 


submitted to the President and his Cabinet before || 


he proceeded to the Territory, made it the duty of || 


the President to his party, and the nation at large, 
tosee that the will of the majority is respected in 
Kansas, and that it is not admitted asa State until 
the constitation has been submitted to the people 
and approved by them. The ollowing resolution, 


from the Cincinnati platform, will show the posi- | 


tion of the party on the question: 


“3. That, by the uniform application of the Democratic 
principle to the organization of Territories, and the admis- 
sion of new States, with or without slavery, as they may 
elect, the equal rights of all the States will be preserved 
intact, the original compacts of the Constitution maintained 
inviolate, and the perpetuity and expansion of the Union in- 
sured to its utmest capacity of embracing, in peace and har- 
mony, every future American State that may be constituted 


or annexed with a republican form of government. That we | 


recognize the right of the people of all the Territories, in- 
cluding Kansas aad Nebraska, acting through the legally and 
fairly-expressed will of the majority of the actual residents, 
whenever the number of the inhabitants justifies it, to form 
a constitution with or without domestic slavery, and be ad - 


mitted into the Union upon terms of perfect equality with 
the other States.?? 


L also beg leave to submit the extracts to which | 


1 allude from the President’s inaugural, his in- 
structions to Governor Walker, and the inaugural 
and letter of resignation of Governor Walker: 


“Ttis the imperative and indispensable duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to seeure to every resident in- 


habitant the free and independent expression of his opinion | 


by his vole.’— President Buchanan’s Inaugural. 


“ Laccepted [the appointment of Governor of Kansas] on | 


the express condition that I should advocate the submission 
ofthe constitution to the vote of the people for ratification 
or rejection. 

“These views were clearly understood by the President 

and.all his Cabinet. They were distinctly set forth in my 
letter of acceptance of this office of the 26th of March last, 
and reiterated in my inaugural address of the 27th of May 
last, as foHows: 
_“*Indeod feannot doubt that the convention, after having 
framed a State constitution, will subunit it for ratification or 
rejection by a majority of the then actual bona fide resident 
settlers of Kansas. 


“< With tMese views well known fo the President and | 


Cabinet, and approved by them, I accepted the appointment 
ee of Kansas.’ "—Governor Walker’s Resigna- 
wn, 

cone Mepeat, then, as my clear conviction, that unless the 
aavention submit the constitution to the vote of all the act- 
oe ea settlers of Kansas, and the election be fairly 
Hud justly conducted, the constitution will be, and ought to 
*. rejected by Congress.”°— Governor Walker’s Inaugural 
Address to Kansas. E 


nia’ 7 such a constitution shall be submitted to the peo- 
pie O de" 


‘ Territory, they must be protected in the exercise 


of the: 
the faj 
~_ by fraud or violence.°—Buchanan’s Instructions to 
wer, 

“Inm 


rexpression of the popular will must not be inter- 


nn official dispatch to you of 2d June last,a eopy of 
hee ‘atugural address was transmitted to you for the fur- 
~ information of the President and his Cabinet. No ex- 

‘Puon Was ever taken to any portion of that address. On 


ir right of voting for or against that instrument; and | 


or rejection by their vote, and that if this was not done, I 
would unite with them, the people, as I now do, in ‘lawful 
opposition’ to such a procedure.’ — Governor lWatker’s Res- 
ignation. 

‘The President takes a different view of the subject in 
his message; and, from the events occurring in Kansas, as 
well as here, it is evident that the question is passing from 
theories into practice ; and that, as Governor of Kansas, [ 


should be compelled to carry out new instructions, differing, | 


on a vital question, from those received at the date of my ap- | 


pointment. Such instructions I could not execute consist- 


ently with my views of the Federal Constitution, of the | 


Kansas and Nebraska bill, or with my pledges to the people | 


ef Kansas. Under these circumstances, no alternative is 


left me but to resign the office of Governor of the Territory 


of Kansas. 

‘© No one can more deeply regret than myself this neces- 
sity; but it arises from no change of opinion on my part. 
On the contrary, [ sheuld most cheerfully have returned to 
Kansas to carry out my original instructions, and thus pre- 
serve the peace of the Territory, and finally settle the Kan- 
sas question by redeeming my pledges to the people.”’— 
Governor Walker’s Resignation. 


It was upon the assumption and belief that | 


this duty would be faithfully discharged, that 
Mr. Buchanan was elected, and that every north- 
ern Democratic Representative upon this floor tri- 
umphed; and the falsification of our political rec- 


| in the disintegration and destruction of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and the election tothe next Congress | 


of a majority opposed to the present Administra- | 


tion. The moral proposition in favor of the fair 
and full submission of the constitution of Kansas 
to its people cannot be gainsayed, and the whole 
question is reduced to a proposition of ‘ right’’ 
on one side, and *‘ wrong’’ on the other. The 
legal necessity for its submission follows from the 
statement of the moral proposition. I contend that 
the only legal submission of the Lecompton con- 


stitution was made at the election in Kansas on | 


the 4th of January. The pretended submission 
of the constitution on the 2lst of December was 
farcical ,and intended covertly to prevent the attain- 


ment of the very —_ guarantied by the Kan- | 
l 


sas-Nebraska bi 
against the slavery clause to approve a constitution 
which they loathed and detested; and I allege that 
the most immaterial question that could have been 
submitted to them on the 21st December last was 
the ** slavery or no slavery”’ proposition, inas- 
much as that issue had been practically passed 
upon at their previous October election, when the 
resent representative upon this floor, Marcus J. 
ARROTT, Of the free-State party, was elected over 
Governor Ransom, supported by the pro-slavery 
men and Democrats, by over five thousand ma- 
jority. 
To say, therefore, that slavery was the ‘* only 
domestic institution” that the people of Kansas 
felt interested in, or desired to pass upon, at the 


December election, and that all of their other * do- | 


mestic institutions’’—currency, judiciary, legis- 


, compelling those who voted | 
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_ lative, executive, and internal improvement pol- 

icy—were swallowed up in the negro issue, is 
| to lose sight of and to ignore the fact that that 
question was practically disposed of against the 
** negro business” at the October election. Lassert 
that no State constitution for any new State, to 
be admitted after the passage of the Kansas-N e- 
draska bill, should have vitality until the people 


ee y \| of the locality to be affecte j i 
constitution, because it is not submitted to a vote of the ~ 1} y ffecte d by it have, by their 


| approval, ** breathed into its nostrils the breath of 
life,’? when it becomes a living soul. The Terri- 
torial Legislature provided for a legal election on 
| the 4th of January last, at which the electors of 
Kansas had the privilege of approving or reject- 
ing this Lecompton constitution. Atthiselection, 


one in which the great body of the people have 
| participated, the Lecompton constitution was re- 
jected by a majority of over ten thousand. This 
election was countenanced and approved by the 
President in the instructions given to Governor 


the Territorial Legislature, and to see that the 
election was peaceably and orderly conducted. 

«The Territorial Legislature doubtless convened on the 
7th instant; and while it remains in session, its members 
are entitled to be secure and free in their deliberations. Its 
rightful action must also be respected. Shouid it authorize 
an election by the people for any purpose, this election 
should be held without interruption, no less than those au- 
thorized by the convention. While the peace of the Ter- 
ritory is preserved, and the freedom of elections is secure, 
there need be no fear of disastrous consequences. 

** The authority of the Government must necessarily be 
maintained: and from whatever quarter it is attempted to 
interfere by violence with the elections authorized by the 
constitutional convention, or which may be authorized by 
the Legislature, the attempt must be resisted, and the secu- 
rity of the elections maintained. 

* The President relies upon your firmness and discretion 
to give effect to these instructions. It is vitally important 
that the people of Kansas, and no other than the people of 
Kansas, should have the full determination of the question 
now before them for decision.”’—Secretary Cass to Governor 
Denver, December 11, 1857. 


Thus we have presented to us the grand inquest 
of the nation, sitting in judgment upon a case in- 
volving the admission or rejection of a sovereign 
State; the protest of a large majority of its inhab- 
itants against the constitution under which a few 
of their reckless men are attempting to force it 
| into the Union. Gentlemen upon this floor from 
| the South seek to have Kansas admitted, and to 
justify this great moral wrong upon the purel 
technical legal ground that the Lecompton const2- 
tution is legal, because they allege the election of 
the 21st December was so, and contend that the 
| refusal of the majority of the people to vote at 
that election can have no effect, as their refusal to 
vote justified those who did to actforthem. I 
have been taught that law is founded upon right 
and justice. The definition of law, as I under- 





| Denver, who was directed to respect the acts of 





|| stand it, is ‘a rule of civil conduct prescribed by 
ord of 1856, upon this vital question, must result | 


| the Supreme Power, commanding what is right, 
and prohibiting what is wrong.’’ If this is its 
correct definition, apply the facts presented for 
the consideration of this House in relation to the 
|| admission of Kansas; and I ask any fair man, 
whether the ex parte and fraudulent vote of the 
21st December should be recognized, and the legal 
vote of the 4th January repudiated? Fraud may 
be shown at any time toannul a contract. Will 
any intelligent gentleman assert and stake his 
| reputation upon it, that the vote of the 21st De- 
| cember was an honest one, and claim that John- 
son county, in which there are not four hundred 
voters, gave over eighteen hundred majority for 
the Lecompton constitution? I assert, from con- 
‘| versation with intelligent and reliable southern 
gentlemen, pro-slavery Democrats, who know all 
about the voters of Kansas an@ their political 
preferences, that there were not over two thou- 
sand five hundred bona fide votes cast for the con- 





| stitution in December, and that there never were 
i| 
ti 


| 


| 


over that number there in favor of making it a 
| slave State; and yet between six and seven thou- 
| sand votes have been returned, and this vote is so 
| complicated with fraud that the whole should be 
| rejected, 
| .f contended in the campaign which resulted in 
| the election of Mr. Buchanan, that the constitu- 


|| tion of Kansas would be submitted as an entirety 


1 to the bona fide inhabitants of the Territory, and 


that it was as certain as that freedom traveled 
|| more rapidly than slavery, that a majority of her 
|| people would be in favor of her admission as a 
free State; that the laws of climate and of popu- 
‘| lation would bring about this desirable result. 
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What we northern Representatives then contend- 
ed for, if the voice of the majority is not ignored 
here, is more than justified now. Our plighted 
faith compels us to vindicate our pledges by op- 
posing the minority rule in Kansas, and unyield- 
Ingly to insist that the will of the majority shall 
have a fair expression and be recognized by Con- 
gress. As a northern man, with no prejudice 
against slavery where it now exists, I can assert 
with confidence, that the fair solution of this Kan- 
sas crabroglio, iu order to secure protection to the 
interests of the South and the future success of 


the Democratic party, belongs to the northern | 


Democracy. Upon this sul ,ect I desire to refer 
the Hlouse to, remarks made by the President, 
when, as a Senator from Pennsylvania, on the 
i3th February, 1840, his colleague presented to 


the Senate a memorial for the abolition of slavery; | 


and also to a portion of his celebrated speech de- 
livered in the Senate when the subject of the an- 
nexation of Texas was under consideration. 


‘* Now, in consequence of my conduct here throughout 
Phat session, I have borne the brunt of the Abolitionists at 
home. [agree with the Senator from Kentucky, that the 
danger has passed away, atleast in Pennsylvania. The crisis 


is HOW Over; and the fanaticism which threatened toinvade | 


the constitutional rights of the South, and to dissolve the 
Union, has been nearly extinguished. 

“* The battle has been fought where it must ever be fought, 
not in the South, but in the North. It iswe of the North who 
must ever sustain the shock in such acontest. Under these cir- 
cumstances I appeal most solemnly to Senators from the siave- 
holding States, whether they ought not to be governed ina 
great degree byour advice as to the mode in which these ab- 
olition petitions shall be treated. It is impossible, after all 
which has passed, that they ean doubt our devotion to the 
constitutional rights of the South.’? 

If our southern brethren upon this floor could 
properly estimate the consequences flowing from 
their insisting upon northern Democrats who have 
ever been true to their interests, now voting to 


their pledges, they would not insist upon such a 
sacrifice. 
only party that has ever protected the constitu- 
tional rights of the South. Destroy it by erect- 
ing two sectional parties, as I fear the present 
attempt will do, and what hope have you in the 
future of the acquisition of that southern territory 


in which the peculiar institution of the South can | 


be profitably and safely extended? It has been 
charged upon the North, (and the national Democ- 
racy have not been excepted from the charge,) that 


they are aggressive upon the rights of the South. | 


I deny it, and for proof to the contrary let me 
briefly refer to the purchase and acquisition, under 
the auspices of the Democratic party, of the terri- 
tory of Florida, accompanied by its Indian war, 
costing the Government many millions, the pur- 


The national Democratic party is the | 





chase of the Louisiana territory, in 1803, out of a | 


portion of which Kansas has been carved, the 
annexation of Texas, with the war with Mexico 
following, and recently, under the last Adminis- 


| this floor for over ten years? 
| of American history, the elegant writer, and pol- 
ished Secretary of the Navy, and Minister to St..|| 


tration, the ‘Gadsden purchase’’ of a a of | 


Mexico, at a cost of $15,000,000, out of which 
the Territory of Arizona is sought to be formed. 


** Who would be so insane now as to advocate the reces- 
sion of Florida, Texas, New Mexico, or California? The 
country owes all these acquisitions of territory to the Dem 
ocratice party. Including Louisiana, they have increased 
our territorial extent from eight hundred and fifty thousand 


equare miles to nearly three million, and have added to our | 


wealth and resources in an infinitely greater ratio.’ 


All of these purchases and negeeaene have 
heen made at the instigation, and have inured to 


the special benefit of the southern States, costing | 


over two hundred and fifty million dollars; the 


North, the East, and the West, in consequence | 


of their greater taxable wealth, contributing for 


these territories three fourths of the amount. To | 


say, therefore, tat the northern Democracy have 
ever countenanced aggression upon the South, is 
a libel upon its generosity. But, Mr. Chairman, 
in the discussion upon this subject on this floor, 
I have been convinced against my preconceived 
nouons of southern honor and integrity, that none 
of the principles or measures of the Demooratic 
party, from the time of Jefferson down to the 
present, have any importance in their eyes com- 
pared with the advocacy of the extension of sla- 
very. I have beheld upon this floor the southern 
Know Nothings, with scarcely an exception, 
embracing the Tsou from the slave States 
in urging the acceptance of this Lecompton con- 
stuution. If this question obliterates party lines 
in the South upon the score of pecuniary interest, 
I] ask whether the example they present may not, 
with propriety, be followed by the Representa- 


| his profession; the * 
|| ical writers, modestly yet firmly, from his power- | 
| ful lever, the ‘* press,’ 


|) anan’s nomination and election? Where the Neck- 
_ er of the administration of President Polk—Gov- | 


_ritory, and to prepare and fairly bring her into the 
Union, under the Democratic provisions of the 
| Kansas-Nebraska bill?, Where the didactic, logi- | 


' few months! 


| old man. 
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tives on this floor from the free States, especially | 
in a case when the fundamental principle of pop- | 
ular sovereignty which underlies the formation of || 
our several States and our national Government, || 
is sought to be overthrown and destroyed by the || 
South. I have been forced to believe from what | 
I have seen here, that the days of southern states- | 
men have passed, that they have no longer in | 
the South a Calhoun, a McDuffee, a Hayne, a || 
Lowndes, a Cheeves, a Forsyth, or a Legaré. | 
Their places have been taken, I fear, by mere 
politicians who, it appears to me, are seeking tem- | 
porary success at the expense of the northern De- | 
mocracy. 
W hat a change, Mr. Chairman, has come over 
the spirit of the dream of the President within a 
Well do I remember reading we 
sulphurous letter from one of the Representatives 
of the South, in which he treated the venerable || 
Executive of the country as a paralytic, weak, | 
Well do I remember the resolutions || 
adopted in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi || 
denouncing Governor Walker, and menacing the || 
Executive for his instructions to him, and because || 
he did not remove him for honestly repudiating || 
the Oxford and’ McGee frauds. Shortly after || 


| 





° . 1] 
| Congress assembled, we discovered the President || 


|| stands the ** Warwick of King James,’’ driven | 
| from court by parasites and courtiers? 
sustain this Lecompton iniquity at the expense of || 


uniting with those who had denounced him, and | 
forsaking nearly all the friends who had nomin- | 
ated and elected him. We beheld him entering || 
upon a crusade of persecution and ostracism || 
against his original friends who had the honesty | 
to maintain the principles upon which he was || 
elected. 

Sir, who are, and where now stand, some of |! 
the prominent ‘rebels on principle??? Where i| 


He is at | 
the post of neneemh paves statlon—engaged in 
eggett’’ of American polit- 


fighting the good fight for | 
** popular sovereignty, and the right of the people | 
to self-government.’’ Where stands the gallant 
and eloquent Wise, the Bayard of Virginia chiv- 
alry, the Governor of the mother of Presidents, 
who controlled the vote of his State for Mr. Buch- 





ernor Walker—who left his family here, to go into 
the wilderness of Kansas, to reason with and quiet 
the border ruffians and eastern fanatics in that'Ter- 


cal, and able Stanton, the ever-reliable southern 
member, who faithfully represented Tennessee on 
Where the Gibbon | 


James, George Bancroft? Where the able Stuart, | 
the Senator from Michigan, and the unrelenting | 
and intrepid Broderick, of the golden State of the 
West, each of whom controlled the vote of his State 
for Mr. Buchanan, in the Cincinnati convention ? 
Where the father of the new States of the West, 
the heroic, the honest, the able, the fearless, the 
determined Douglas, who gave paternity to the 
Kansas bill, and who should, above all others, be 
capable of giving his own act a legitimate inter- 
pretation in the Senate, ‘‘ according to its true 
intent and meaning,’’ not to refer to lesser lights 
in the great army of justice and freedom, each 
and every of them against the admission of Kan- 
sas under the Lecompton constitution, maintain- 
ing ** popular sovereignty,’’ the Cincinnati plat- 
form, and the integrity of the Democratic party 
of the Union? Read théSe statesmen and patriots 
out of the party! Who confers the right?) The 
people vail condemn the effort, and unless those 
who arrogate to themselves this anti-Democratic 





and aie § power are mighty, cautious, 
f 


and wise, they will read the party itself out of ex- 


| istence. 


It has been contended on this floor, by the 


gentlemen from Mississippi, [Mr. Lamar,] from 


Alabama, [Mr. Suorrer,|,and Tennessee, [Mr. 
Arxins,]} that the Lecompton constitution cannot 
be changed or amended before 1864; in this they 
differ from the President, and I agree with them. 
Mr. LAMAR. [ ask the gentleman to put his 
finger on any such statement in my speech. | 


Mr. HASKIN. I so understood the pees 





man—— 
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Mr. COX. Does the gentleman from Missis. 


| sippi say they are not his sentiments now ? 


Mr. HASKIN. I so understood the gentleman 
from South Carolina [ Mr. oe contend yes. 
terday. I will go on with what I have to Say, 

The constitution of Kansas is a compact made 
with the people—their organic law; it is superior 
to any legislative enactment of the State, and aij 
of them must conform and be subordinate to it, 


| or they are absolutely null and void. The consij. 
| tution is the ** higher law”? of the State, and jt 


cannot be changed in any manner, save in the mod, 


|| and at the ae ee in it. The year 1864 jy 
| the 


eriod fixed by the people in their acceptance 
of the constitution—the compact they have ep. 
tered into with themselves for the protection of 
their civil rights; and to concede that the people 
of Kansas have the right, at any time, to change 
their fundamental law, is to legalize the right of 
revolution in Kansas, in imitation, I suppose, of 
the unsettled and unsatisfactory state of political 
affairs in unfortunate Mexico, where revolution 
and change of constitution have, for a few years 
past, occurred every few months. The decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of the ** Dorr rebellion,’’(a court whose de- 
cisions are respected and —— commended by 
the President,) in my judgment forever puts at 
rest any doubt upon thissubject. If they cannot 
move in favor of a change of their constitution 


| before 1864, they must then conform to the mode 


pe rae by the constitution, which is that the 
egislature, by a two thirds vote, at their next ses- 


| sion, may call a convention, and if the people at 


the next election vote in favor of a constitution, 
it may meet and forma new constitution. From 
this it will be perceived that there can really be 
no change before 1866; and not then, unless two 
thirds of the Legislature favor it. When it is re- 
membered that the members of the Assembly are 
elected for two and the Senators for eee 
considering the character of the bold, bad men 
who, under the Lecompton ‘constitution, may 
initiate this State government, and how unscrv- 
pulously they will act in framing and passing laws 
to perpetuate the rule of themselves and friends, 
itis not at all probable that the constitution of 
Kansas will be changed before 1870. 

In the bill of rights contained in this constitu- 
tion will be found this section: 

*¢2. All political power is inherent in the people, and all 
free governments are founded on their authority, and insti- 
tuted for their benefit; and therefore they have at all times 
an inalienable and indefeasible right to alter, reform, or abol- 
ish their form of government in such a manner as they may 
think proper.”? 

Now, this simply means that the people have 

the right to alter, reform, or abolish their form 
of government, pursuant to law, ‘* under lJawfel 
authority, ’’asthe President puts it, and in compli- 
ance with the provisions of that constitution. How 
absurd and ridiculous it is, then, for sensible and 
honest men to attempt to humbug the American 
people upon this question by insisting ‘*that Kan- 
sas once admitted as a State under the Lecompton 
constitution, can at any time change her constitu- 
| tion.”’ In article seven, in the Lecompton con- 
stitution, headed slavery— 

“Sec. 1. The right of property is before and higher than 
any constitutional sanction, and the right of the owner ol 
aslave to such slave and its increase is the same, and 8s 
inviolable as the right of the owner of any property what- 
ever. 

*Sec.2,. The Legislature shall have no power to pass 
laws for the emancipation of slaves without the consent of 
the owners, or without paying the owners previous to theif 
emancipation a full equivalent in money for the slaves °° 
emancipated. They shall have no power to prevent em 
grants to the State from bringing with them such persons as 
are deemed slaves by the laws of any one of the United 
States or Territories, so Jong as any person of the same age 
or description shall b@continued in slavery bythe laws of 
this State : Provided, Thatsuch person or slave be the bona 
fide property of such emigrants: And provided, also, Thal 
laws may be passed to prohibit the introduction into this 
State of slaves who have committed high crimes in other 
States or Territories. They shall have power to pass laws 
to permit the owners of slaves to emancipate them, savi0§ 
the rights of creditors, and preventing them from becoming 
a public charge. They shall have power to oblige the ow! 
ers of slaves to treat them with humanity, to provide ot 
them necessary food and clothing, to abstain from all i2- 
juries to them extending to life or limb, and, in case of theit 
neglect or refusal to comply with the direction of such laWs, 
to have such slave or slaves sold for the benefit of the owne! 
or owners.”” . 

The chject of these sections when taken 
| connection with the treaty of Spain in 1803—the 
| Louisiana purchase—of which Kansas forms ¢ 
| part, in which it was agreed that the rights o 
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property , . d 
prevent, even by a new constitution or any legis- 
t 


ve action, any interference under the decision 


™ Court of the United States, in the 


of the Supreme 


j 


sassage and successful operation of any law in | 
F ansas, by which slavery, against the consentof | 


the owners of slaves, can in any manner be inter- 
fered with; hence 1s the reason for the President 
saying, in his recent message, ‘* that Kansas is 
now as much a slave State as Georgia or South 
Carolina.” This, with many others, is one rea- 
son for my opposing the Lecompton constitution, 


in Kansas perpetual against the wishes of three | 


fourths of the people now there; and even if the 
Lecompton constitution is accepted perchance 
avainst theirunanimous wish. The people of Kan- 


sas, on the 21st of December, were justified in not | 
voting, considering the unfair and insulting mode || 


of the pretended submission of the constutution 
on that day. They have been goaded by insults 
and injuries greater than the people of the Ameri- 
ean colonies received when they rebelled against 
the tyranny and oppression of George III.; and 
when Washington and his forces were denomi- 
nated rebels. They are self-reliant citizens, and 
brave men, and have, by their past conduct in 


Kansas, under all the wrongs they have suffered, | 


shown that they are capable of ‘ self-govern- 
ment.” bag 3 have my sympathy and support. 
They are the kind of men the poet speaks of: 
“What constitutes a State? 

Not high raised battlements nor labored mound, 

Thick wall, nor moated gate ; 

Nor cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned, 

Nor starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-born baseness watts perfume to pride ; 

But men! high-minded men, 

Who their duties know, but know their rights, 

And, knowing, dare maintain them.” 


The South have no right, nor is it generous or 
just in them to insist upon forcing slavery in Kan- 
sas against the wishes of her people. By the Mis- 
souri compromise line which they repealed upon 


> the proposition of Senator Dixon of Kentucky, 
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in slaves should remain inviolate, is to || father’s estate,should commencean actionagainst 


| has served you with the complaint and summons, 


you, Mr. Chairman, for $1,000, claimed to be due 
the deceased upon a book account. My attorney | 


and you inadvertently neglect to answer within 
the twenty days allowed in our State, although 
you have a good defense, and can prove that in- 
stead of being indebted to hig estate it is indebted 
to you in $500; a judgment by default is entered; 
is there any court of justice that, upon your 
swearing to merits, and giving the most trifling | 


|| excuse for your neglect to answer, would not | 
| can never consent, by my vote, to render slavery | 


open the judgment upon the payment of a few 
dollars costs, and permit you to defend? Or take 


| another case, that of a report made by a referee, | 


where, before judgment is entered, upon your dis- | 
covery of new evidence proving fraud, perjury, and 
forgery, by which you have been robbed of your 
rights, would not the court order a rehearing, and 
permit justice to be done between the parties? If 
this be so, and I insist that it is of frequent occur- 
rence in courts of justice, why should not this high | 
court be as fair and just as the ordinary courts of || 
law, in granting a new trial to the sovereign peo- 
ple of Kansas, or a rehearing instead of unjustly 
entering up a final judgment, by which the dear- 
est rights and liberties of the people of an inchoate 
State are to be impaired and destroyed. Besides, | 
sir, there is a familiar principle of law that fraud | 
vitiates all contracts; that it may be shown at any 

time; and that it renders all contracts, ab initio, not 


, merely voidable, but absolutely void. 


Kansas, being North of latitude 36° 30’, and be- | 


tween the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth paral- 
lels, was dedicated, and so remained for thirty- 
four years, to freedom. 


They are, therefore, by no principle of justice | 


entitled, or justified in their attempt now to force 
and keep slavery in Kansas under a usurped con- 


stitution insisted by them to be received by Con- | 
gress against the legally expressed will of an over- | 
whelming majority of her people, upon a snap- | 


judgment sought to be sustained upon technical 
legalgrounds. Permit me to briefly examine prop- 
ositions connected with this judgment. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [Mr. Suorrer,] insisied 
that the judgment obtained at the election in Kan- 
sas on the 2lst December was final, and under it 
he claimed the penalty of the bond —the pound of 
flesh included. , 
“My deeds upon my head! I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 

_Ideny that this was a final judgment, and assert 
thatit was an interlocutory proceeding. The final 
the court of the people of the United States, pre- 
sided over by the United States Senate and this 
body, composing the Congress of the nation; and 
Iclaim that this court has the right in this im- 
portant case to examine the proceedings, even 
“dehors the record” of the 21stof December last, 
and to determine that the constitutional conven- 
tion had no legal existence, because counties were 
Hot registered, and in which the people did not 
and could not vote for delegates. 

W hy, Mr. Chairman, the constitution was not 
suomitted, then, to the jurors—the people of Kan- 
‘as—for their verdict; and not having been sub- 
muitted, those of them who subsequently did vote 
onthe 4th of January, having been prevented from 
Passing upon the merits of the case until then, 
Were right in treating the proceedings on the 21st 
ot December as unworthy of notice, insulting, and 
‘nullity. I submit whether we have not the right, 
end whether it is not our duty, to pass upon the 
merits of this controversy before we enter final 
judgment, and insist that there is not an honest 
aoe of justice in the country which would not, 
tag the presentation of the official facts in rela- 
- to the Kansas case, known to us, at least, 

‘ & venire de novo, and a new trial. 

hy, sir, suppose I, as the executor of my 


judgment in the Kansas case is to be entered in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





I appeal to my southern brethren to know if | 
this is the kind of honor that is patented in their || 
region of the Confederacy. If it is, sir, I have 
only to say that the national Democrats of the 
North, who have always sustained them in their 
constitutional rights, have been deceived upon the 
subject of southern magnanimity, fair dealing, 
and integrity of character. Upon the subject of 
the Lecompton constitution, | stand where the 


| President stood when he said in the Senate of the 
| United States, on the 8th day of June, 1844, in the 


course of his remarks on the annexation of Texas: 
** 7 care not what may be their organic law, if we have con- 


| clusive evidence that the WHOLE people who have framed | 


| it, desire to be annexed to the Union.” 


Mr. Chairman, the President and the South 
labor under a delusion in relation to the settlement 
of this Kansas imbreglio. He has asserted, that, 
if Kansas is admitted as a State under the Le- 
compton constitution, agitation will cease in thirty 
days; and that ** he desires to put a stop to agi- | 
tation upon this subject, which has already occu- | 
pied too much of the attention of the American 
people.’’ Vain hope! and anti-Democrat expres- 
sion! Why, sir, agitation will but commence 
eh you force Kansas fraudulently into this 

nion. 


In 1848, the Barn-burners, or Free-soilers of 


| New York, with a mosaic ticket for President 


and Vice President and State officers, beat the 
national Democracy, who supported Cass and 


| Butler, nearly twenty thousand votes, by the agi- 


| war with Mexico. 


tation before the people of that political heresy, 
the Wilmot proviso, meanly applied as it was to 
the three million bill to enable us to carry on the 
The anti-slavery sentiment 
of the Nortlr has become a religious sentiment, 
and is now particularly powerful, growing out 


| of the domineering and aggressive spirit of a por- | 


| tion of the South. 


| 





i 


The State of New York was 
carried by the Democrats last fall, because near! 
one hundred thousand citizens, who had the fall 
before voted the Republican ticket, remained at 
home, induced to do so by the inaugural of Gov- 
ernor Walker, by the President’s instructions to 
him, and the telegraphic dispatch to my colleague, 
{[Mr. Sickes, | that he would not remove the Gov- 
ernor for throwing out the Oxford and McGee 
frauds, (morally right, but technically wrong, ) and 
to believe that the people of Kansas, under this 
Administration, would have fair play, and that the 
State would be admitted as a free State under the 
auspices of the President, in accordance with the 
wishes of a large majority of its people. In my 
district alone, nearly six thousand Republicans 
did not vote. 
Now, force Kansas in as a State under this ob- * 
noxious Lecompton constitution, and I predict 
that the anti-Lecompton party will carry New | 
York next fall by over fifty thousand majority; 
that a majority of the Representatives elected to 
Congress next fall will be anti-Lecompton; and | 


| efforts of the entire South. 


| dependence to this country. 
the life of the Democratic party. 


| existence, 


_—- a 


that an anti-Lecompton statesman will be the next 
President of the United States. Stop agitation 
upon this subject by a presidential edict, or by 
office-holders er ing * peace, be still!” Impos- 
sible! When this can he done we shall not be fit 
for the liberty we enjoy; and the present Demo- 
cratic party will be buried so low in political in- 
famy as to prevent its resurrection by the united 
) Stop that agitation 
which demands that popular sovereignty shall 
reign omnipotent in this Republic! No, never! 
Sir, it is the child of light; it gambols on the bill- 
tops and in the valleys, throughout our beautiful 
country. Itis that spirit which lived where a Tell 
dwelt; it had a Hampden for a votary; it"wrested 
magna charta from King John; gave the habeas 
corpus act to Britain; and the Declaration of In- 
It has ever been 
Jefferson was 
an agitator. Monroe was an agitator, when he 
announced the doctrine of “ non-interference of 
European Powers on this continent’’—a sound 
doctrine, and one that I hope to see this Admin- 
istration enforce. Andrew Jackson was an agi- 
tator, and agitated the United States Bank out of 
We agitated Texas into the Union; 
and, by asystem of hard agitation, fought * Kan- 
sas’’ and ** popular sovereignty’’ into favor with 
the people, and agitated Mr. Buchanan upon it 
into the presidential chair. Opposition to agita- 
tion is the child of darkness; it was begotten by’ 
a despotism, and fostered by kings and emperors. 
It has in France established the censorship of the 
peta, und iguad ey neue Mein near aiaaned 
people, and them in ignorance. As a Democrat, 


' considering how much benefit agitation has con- 


ferred upon the people of this country in the adop- 
tion of all the wholesome progressive measures 
of the Democratic party, L can never consent to 
oppose agitation, especially when [ believe justice 
will finally follow right. No, sir, I glory in agi- 
tation, and am proud of being an agitator against 
he Lecompton constitution. 

This Administration should be controlled by 
principles; not seek to control by patronage. [ 
honestly believe that, but for patronage, fast be- 


| coming the bane of the Republic, not ten Demo- 


cratic members from the free States would be 
found supporting the Lecompton constitution as 


| ithas been presented tous. For myself, not being 


one of those who 


‘*____erook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning,” 
I am irrevocably against it. 

The President, in 1844, in his speech on Texas, 
not only occupied the position of favoring the sul- 
mission of the constitution to the people, but re- 
cently, in his message, promulgated sound doc- 
trines upon this subject, which I am disposed to 
indorse and follow. He says: 

* All were cordially united upon the great doctrine of pop- 
ular’sovereignty, which is the vital principle of our free in- 
stitutions. Had it then been insinuated from any quarter 
that it would be a sufficient compliance with the requisi- 
tions of the organic law for the members of a convention, 
thereafter to be elected, to withhold the question of slavery 
from the people, and to substitute their own will for that of 
a legally-ascertained majority of all their constituents, this 
would have been instantly rejected. Everywhere they r 
mained true to the resolution adopted ona celebrated ocea- 
sion, recognizing the right of the people of all the Territo- 
ries, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting through the 
legally and fairly-expressed will of a majority of actual res- 
idents, and whenever the number of their inhabitants jus- 
tifies it, to form a constitution, with or without slavery, and 
be admitted into the Union upon terms of perfect equality 
with other States. 

‘¢ I trust, however, the example set by the last Congress, 
requiring that the constitution of Minnesota should be sub- 
ject to the approval and ratification of the people of the pro- 
posed State, may be followed on future otecasions. I took 
it (or granted that the convention of Kansas would act in 
accordance with this example, founded as it is on correct 
principles ; and hence my instructions to Governor Walker, 
in favor of submitting the constitution to the people, were 
expressed in general and unqualified terins.’? 


It is true that Florida and lowa were, Siamese- 
twin like, admitted, yoked together; but Florida 
was not affected by the Missouri compromise, 
and was isothermally adapted for slave labor. 
Arkansas and Michigan were admitted after the 
same fashion; but Arkansas was also slave terri- 
tory south of the Missouri line. Neither of these 
cases can fairly be quoted as applicable and bind- 
ing precedents. By the passage of the Kansas act 
the want of unanimity in the admission of new 
States was intended to be remedied, and by fixed 
principles thereafter, new States were to be formed 
and admitted pursuant to the mode prescribed in 
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that act, viz: by the ‘act and deed”’ of the bona 
fide inhabitants of the Territory speaking to Con- 
gress, through a constitution framed by them- 
selves, submitted to the people, and approved by 
them. The doctrine that the convention in Kan- 


_THE CONGRESSIONA 


ni 
|} 
| 


sand majority of citizens against the Lecompton 
constitution will be in Kansas. Mr. Buchanan re- 
ceived in the free States 1,272,783 votes, Mr. Fill- 
more 407,843 votes, and Mr. Frémont 1,333,675 
| votes. Inthe South Mr. Buchanan received 578,177 


sas had the right to adopt the constitution, was i votes, Mr. Fillmore 478,117 votes, and Mr. Fré- 


in express violation of the fundamental act for 
the organization of the Territory; and unless, in 
the act of the Territorial Legislature calling the 
convention, it was expressly provided that the 
convention should have the power to apopr the 
constitution, they had no authority to do it, and 
it was their duty to refer the instrument—the 
mostimportant for their welfare, happiness, and 
government, that could ever be passed upon—to 
the vote of the people, for their ratification or re- 
jection. ‘The people in a territorial state cannot, 


before the formation of a State government, con- 


fer any authority, ‘* inferentially or by implica- 
tion;”’ and they cannot be divested of any of their 
rights of sovereignty or otherwise, without ex- 
press warrant of law. | 
Hence I argue, without referring to the written 
pledges violated by Calhounand his disgraced as- 
sociates, that they would submit the constitution 
to the people, that under the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, no express ee having been conferred 
by the Territorial Legislature upon the conven- 
tion to adopt, but simply to form, a constitution, 
the convention usurped authority in attempting 
to do so, without submitting it to the people, 
whose approval alone can give vitality to their 
organic law. The Constitution of this Union had 
to be approved by the several States, or a large 
majority of them, before it became the Federal 
compact. The constitutionof my own State, re- 
ferred to by the President in his recent message, | 
was submitted to the people for approval or rejec- 
tion. The constitutions of about one half of the 
States of the Union were submitted and approved | 
by the people before they had force and effect. 
But, notwithstanding this has been the custom, | 
I care not, for argument’s sake, if every State con- | 
stitution before 1854 had been adopted by the con- | 
vention and not by popular approval; insisting, 
as I do, that the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act formed an epoch, and settled precedents, in | 
the admission of new States to be formed out of 
our immense territories. If not, why was this act 
drawn with so many general provisions, among | 
which is contained one for the protection of slave 
property in the new States to be formed? Why 
was it made the shibboleth of party faith, from the 
time of its passage, and during the whole of the 
campaign of 1856? Why was itthatevery Dem- | 
ocratic orator in that campaign, in Pennsylvania | 
and in the North and West, insisted that this prin- 
ciple of ‘* popular sovereignty,”’ legitimately and | 
fairly carried out, was the principle which would | 
banish the discussion of the slavery question from | 
Congress, and localize the subject in the Territo- 
ries, unless it did form an epoch on the subject, | 
and commence the Democratic Olympiad in the 
admission of new States, from which, and not an- 
terior to which, precedents were to be quoted? 
Let us inquire; what national precedent have we 
had, since the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, which we, who are opposed to ‘* Lecomp- 
ton,’’ now proudly refer to, as indorsing our 


views? 1] 


Sir, at the last session of Congress a bill was 
passed by this body for the establishment of a ter- | 
ritorial government in Minnesota, and the form- 
ation of a State government, in which it was | 
affirmatively provided that the constitution should 
be submitted for the approval or rejection of her | 
people. This was the first and only precedent that 
can appropriately be applied to the existing Kan- 
sas question; and we, as the Representatives of the | 
people, should indorse, approve, and insist upon | 
the application of this precedent in the admission | 
of Kansas, as recommended in the President’s an- 
nual message. In the last presidential campaign, 
es ae sovereignty ’’ was, to the Democracy of 
the North, in its beneficent influence among the 
people, what the sermon onthe Mount was to the 
early Christians, fixing the belief of the former in 
the truth of republican principles, as in the latter 
case in the purity of Christianity. 

Let me refer to the vote upon this issue in the 
Union, for the purpose of proving that if its fair 
and honest ap leation is ignored i this House, | 
the entire body of the voters in the free States, | 
at least, will be deceived worse than the ten thou- | 





mont 878 votes. Mr. Buchanan received in the 
North 694,606 more peaeee votes than he re- 
“illmore received 70,274 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
j 


| ceived inthe South. Mr. 


'| more votes in the South than he received in the 


| North. 
| Itwill be seenthata large majority of those who 
voted for Mr. Buchanan were from the free States, 
who believed in the honesty of the professions of 
the party in favor of ** popular sovereignty.’’ Not 
only did the vote in the free States elect him, but 
he was nominated by the delegates from those 
States in the Cincinnati convention. The entire 
South, with but a few exceptions, were against 
his nomination, although after it was made that 
| section reluctantly ee him in preference 
to Frémont. Mr. Buchanan therefore owes his 
nomination and election to the free States; yet he 
now presents to the world the spectacle of ignor- 
ing their rights, inside and outside of the Dem- 
ocratic party, as it appears to me, for no other 
purpose than to appease the clamor of southern 
| malcontents who are continually talking about a 
dissolution of the Union. For myself, | love the 
| Union as much as any one of my countrymen; 
but rather than be put in a state of vassalage to 





| Mason and Dixon’s line, by the falsification of 
| the platform of my party, and the disgrace and 
| destruction of that party, I would consent to the 
withdrawal ofsome of those southern States whose 
Representatives on this floor talk so rashly of se- 
cession, provided they can legally and constitu- 
tionally do so, if, upon mature reflection, a ma- 
jority of their people, in violation of their national 
compact, shall deem it to their interests to ‘* let 
the Union slide.’’ 

Millions of our people having, in 1856, decided in 
favor of the ptinciple of non-intervention by Con- 
gress, and of the people of Kansas regulating their 
own affairs, I shall never hereafter, unless the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act be repealed, consent to the ad- 
mission of any new State whose constitution is not 
submitted to the people for approval or rejection. 
The adoption of a constitution by a territorial con- 
vention will not be sufficient, unless the power to 
dosoisexpressly delegated tothem. The southern 
Senators and Representatives passed the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill and repealed the Missouri compro- 
mise. Until the obiter dicta of the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott case, it was believed by north- 
ern Democrats that the legal Territorial Legisla- 
ture in Kansas had the power to prohibit slavery 
there. But the dicta of that court has shaken the 
belief with some; and the extreme southern, Cal- 
houn doctrine, is indorsed by the President, that 
there can be no interference with slavery inthe Ter- 
ritories, until a State constitution and government 
exist. Well, in the long battle waged upon this 
subject, the South has now the vantage ground un- 
der judicial sanction. Butin the application of the 
principle of ** popular sovereignty,’ they made the 
bargain and entered into the contract, and agreed 
to sustain it. | imagine they will gain nothing; but 
we of the North expect them to do as we intend 
doing, ‘‘ live up to the bargain.’’ 

I have been surprised to hear gentlemen on this 
side of the Hall indulge in flings at compromises. 
Society itself is acompiromise. The Federal Con- 
stitution isa greatcompromise. Calhoun, Clay, 
Webster, and the greatest minds the country ever 

roduced, originated and supported compromises, 
ba my judgment, so far as the extension of sla- 
very into new territory is concerned, the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise was the most fatal 
error the South ever committed; and I believe that 
if Mr. Calhoun had been living he would have 
opposed that repeal. Duty and good faith now 
require the South to live up to the bond; and if, 
in the competition of emigration, they should be 
beaten, certain it is that they cannot be any worse 
off than they now are if they are always protected 
in their rights at home. The President, Mr. 
Clay, and other statesmen of the country, have 
been averse to the extension of slavery into free 
territory. 

Mr. fUGHES. I rise to a point of order. We 
have had innumerable written essays read to the 
House, in violation of parliamentary law, and 





L GLOBE. 


the minority of the people of the Union, south of | 






_ March 10, 


| now we have a printed speech. I raise the Point 
of order that it is neous for the gentleman 
| from New York to read a printed speech to th, 
| committee. 

| The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules tj. 
| point of order. 4 

| Mr.HASKIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
| that I can do the country more service, or bette, 
| justify my course to my constituents, than by 
| copying, as a part of my remarks, the beauti(i| 
| exordium of our President in hiscelebrated speech 
| in the Senate, June 8, 1844, upon the annexation 
| of Texas, though, from a perusal, it will be dis. 
| covered, when compared with his present attitude 
| on the Kansas question, and the condition of 
|| affairs there, and the continuance of slavery in the 
|| States, to which he then so feelingly alluded, that 
| he miscalculated the tenacity with which the slave. 
holding States would cling to their peculiar insti. 
| tution, upon which they rely to maintain that con. 
| trol in the Union which it is the recent boast of , 
| distinguished champion of the South [Mr. Hay. 
_monpD] they have held for sixty years past. 


** Mr. President, the present is a question of transcendent 
importance. For weal or tor woe, for good or for evil, it js 
more momentous than any question which has been before 
the Senate since my connection with public affairs. To 
| confine the consequences of our decision to the present 
| generation would be to take a narrow and contracted view 
| of the subject. The life of a great nation is not to be num. 
| bered by the few and fleeting years which limit the period 
of man’s existence. The life of such a nation must be 
| counted by centuries, and not by years. ‘ Nations unborn 
| and ages yet behind? will be deeply affected in their moral, 
| political, aud social relations, by the final determination of 
| this question: Shall Texas [Kansas] become a part of our 
| glorious Confederacy? Shall she be bone of our bone and 
| flesh of our flesh? or shall she become our dangerous and 
| hostile rival? Shall our future history and that of hers diverge 
| nore and more from the present point, and exhibit those 
|; mutual jealousies and wars which, according to the history 
of the world, have ever been the misfortune of neighboring 
| and rival nations? or shall their history be blended together 
|| in peace and harmony? These are the alternatives between 
which we must decide. 

* In arriving at the conclusion to support this treaty, I had 
to encounter but one serious obstacie, and this was the 
|| question of slavery. Whilst [ ever have maintained, ani 
| ever shall maintain, in their full force and vigor, the con- 
stitutional rights ofthe southern States over their slave prop- 
erty, I yet feel a strong repugnance, by any act of mine, to 
extend the present limits of the Union over a new slavcholding 
Territory. After mature reflection, however, I overcame 
these scruples, and now believe that the acquisition of Tera 
will be the means of limiting, not enlarging, the dominio 
ofslavery. In the government of the world, Providence gen- 
erally produces great changes by gradual means. There ii 
nothing rash in the counsels ofthe Almighty. May not, then, 
the acquisition of Texas be the means of gradually drawing 
the slaves far to the south, to a climate more congenial 
their nature; and may they not finally pass off into Mexico, 
and there mingle with a race where no prejudice exists 
against their color? The Mexican nation is composed of 
Spaniards, Indians, and negroes, blended together in every 
variety, who would receive our slaves on terms of perfect 
social equality. To this condition they never can be admit- 
ted in the United States. That the acquisition of Texas 

would ere long convert Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 

souri, and probably others of the more northern slave States 
into free States, I entertain not a doubt.’ 


In my opposition to the admission of Kansas 
under the Lecompton constitution, I am actuated 
by no feeling of hostility to the President or the 
South. There are those here who know that! 
was one of the earliest, most devoted, and most 
|| serviceable of Mr. Buchanan’s friends for his 

nomination and election. I am still his friend. 
| But I cannot here stultify myself by voting to 
'| legalize what I deem the most stupendous fraud 

that Congress has ever been called upon to cout 
tenance, upon the plea of expediency—a word the 

Democracy have ever despised—that good msy 

come of evil. That gross and infamous fraués 

were committed by the pro-slavery party in De 
4| eember and January last, at the elections in Kat- 
sas, is patent in every hamlet and workshop in tht 
country. 


“ According to the official returns of the vote of Decet 
ber 21, on the Lecompton constitution, the result stood # 
follows : 


} 














Constitution with slavery...... ipa dace vices 6,143 

\| Constitution with no slavery ......eeeeee ees OO 

- 
PEOIATILY. . 0000. 0b cvcccocccectsansesesee soe 5,574 


« At this election 3,347 votes are officially reported # 
having been polled in the following precincts : 
OPA -60rseccvvescccces vonccesencenne sees Lie 
BRRWRES ini cccccevecesbacsecccdaiccoces 
OR duatasantbicagnebinsapendeetee* oe 


UN ase ratinssmegulocetngcneveres* 
Wiis WR a OO 


j08 
“ The evidence of the judges and clerk of the electiot 
| of December 21, who have testified befure the Bou d 
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Commissioners to investigate the Kansas frauds, prove that 
tual vole Was : 











the a 


Oxford PLOCINCL.. seer ceeeeeeeceeneeeeeeeees 42 
Shawnee PFOCINCL. se eeeeeeeeeee. WweddSests 115 
Fort Scott PLECINCL. eee ceeeee eee cereeeees 150 
KickapoO PreCiNCt...eseceeseeeevereereerees 3S 


Total...++ seeeeeeteeeeenecereneeeseeesessees OOD | 


«It will be seen, therefore, that of jhe 6,143 votes counted 
in the ¢ official returns’ as having been polled, 2,655 were 
fraudulent; which, deducted from said official returns, leave 
but 3.488 votes for the Lecompton constitution, a portion 
which were no doubt as fraudulent as those of Oxford. 


The frauds proven to have been committed by 
the pro-slavery party in Johnson, Shawnee, Ox- 
ford, and McGee counties, and at Kickapoo and | 
the Delaware Crossing, are sufficient to forever 
disgrace self-created president and would-be-Sen- 
ator Calhoun, who, like a thimble-rigger, holds 
the destinies of the Kansas Legislature and her 


TD 'CONGREEION AS 





| €8 a necessity to carry on the Government, and | 
/ sought only integrity of purpose in those who | 


| usurped where it could the polls, and the servants | 


_of Democratic orthodoxy by insisting that all 
Kickapoo, &c.”? lj 


| grace themselves, under penalty of being called 


State officers under his thumb, and offers to || 


wager ** five, ten, or twenty you can’t tell where 
the little joker is.’? From what we know of him, | 
it is plain that he will cheat everybody in making | 
his final returns, but himself. ow humiliating 
and insulting to the nation to have the admission 
of a sister State depending upon such a man, who 
usurped his whole power through his being an 
oficer of the Federal Government. 

When California —_— for admission into 
the Union, Senators Mason and Hunter, of Vir- 
ginia; Butler and Barnwell, of South Carolina; 
Turney, of Tennessee; Soulé, of Louisiana; Jef- 
ferson Davis, of Mississippi; Atchison, of Mis- 
souri; and Morton and Yulee, of Florida—all 
Democrats—signed a protest, which was entered 
upon the Journals of the Senate, objecting to the 
passage of the bill admitting her as a State into _ 
the Union, for the following reasons: 


“}, That it gave the sanction of law, and thus imparted 
validity, to an unauthorized action by a portion or the inhab- 
itants of California. 

“2, Without any legal census, or other evidence of their 
possessing the number of citizens necessary to authorize 
the representation they may claim. 

“3. Without any of those safeguards about the ballot-box, 
which can only be provided by law, and which are necessary 
to ascertain the true sense of a people. 

“4, As ‘not having sufficient evidence of its (the consti- 
tution) having the assent of a majority of the people for 
whom it was signed.’ »? 


This is exactly what Wise, Walker, and Doug- 
las are now saying about the admission of Kan- | 
sas; and yet the Senators who set the example on 
California now propose to read them out of the | 
party for following the text too closely. 

Mr. Chairman, the doctrine of the sovereignty | 
of the people is too dear to me, to forsake its just 
application here, to gratify those who dispense 
patronage. In speaking of it, De Tocqueville says: 

“ Whenever the political laws of the United States are to 
be discussed it is with the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people that we must begin. In America the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people is not either barren, or concealed ; 
itis recognized by the customs, and proclaimed by the laws ; 
itspreads freely, and arrives without impediment at its most 
remote consequences.”? * . * * From their 


origin the sovereignty of the people was the fundamental | 


principle of the greater number of the British colonies in 
America.” 


Montesquieu, in his ‘¢ Spirit of the Laws,’’says: | 


“There is no great share of probity necessary to support 
a monarehical or despotic government. ‘The force of laws | 
‘no one, and the prince’s arm in the other, are sufficient to | 
direct and maintain the whole. But ina popular State one 
Spring more is necessary, namely, virtue When virtue is 
banished, ambition invades the hearts of those who are dis- 
posed to receive it, and avarice possesses the whole com- 
munity. The desires now change their objects ; what they 
Were proud of before now becomes indifferent; they were 
free while under the restraint of law; they will now be tree 
(0 act against law; and as every citizen is like a slave es- 
caped from his master’s house, what was a maxim of equity 
they call rigor, what wasa rule ofaction they call constraint, 
and to precaution they give the name of fear. Frugality, 
and not the thirst of gain, now passes for avarice. For- 
ae the wealth of individuals constituted the public treas- 
tee ut now the public treasure has become the patrimony 
peg ate persons. The members of the commonwealth riot 
os public spoils, and its strength is only the power of some 

izens, and the licentiousness of the whole community.”? 


P have thus quoted from the philosophical | 
‘ontesquieu, because what he so ably wrote in | 
the last century, is applicable to the present state 
of affairs in our Republic. Corruption stalks | 





abroad throughout the land. Itis to be discovered || 


a the municipal, in the State, and in the Federal 
overnments, and few objects other than amass- 
ng fortunes, right or wrong, now actuate those 
br seek and obtain positions of power and pat- 
th. se. The old fashioned Democratic party in | 

© Detter days of the Republic viewed ofhces 


'| the zeal I served the South, they would not, at 
| mine age, have left me naked to mine enemies.”’ 





i soil, 


| sion, if she were not, as she is under the Lecomp- 


| sas question. Under the rule, I will not have the 


| for us to pronounce the decision. What the judg- 





|| were to occupy them, repudiating the thought | 


that Federal officials were in any manner to inter- | 
fere with, much less control, the people. But, | 
alas, the times have changed and are now “ sadly 
out of joint.’”’ An army of Federal officials has 


of the people have attempted to become their 
masters. The Administration has erected a test 


who desire its smiles or favor must ignore the 
principle upon which it lives, and stultify and dis- 


‘* Republicans.’ It has erected, too, the standard 
of patronage against principle, and with revenge- 
ful hand strips of the former, all Democrats who 
have independence and character, in order to con- 
fer itapon more servile tools. I fear that this 
Administration is doomed to the fate of Dr. Guil- 
lotine, who fell by an instrument which he had 
invented to cut off the heads of others. 

Mr. Chairman, I really regret the position of 
the Administration in its Federal attempt to force 
Kansas into the Union under the usurped Le- 
compton constitution, thus creating a State outof | 
a population of about fifty thousand people, not 
half so large, intelligent, or wealthy, as that of 
the congressional district I have the honor to rep- 
resent; and thus forcing two Senators into the 
Senate of the United States, and one Represent- 
ative in this House. This latter fact alone would 
induce me to hesitate before voting for her admis- 


ton constitution, covered all over with damning 
frauds. 


Sir, the President may yet live to see his error 


in this matter; and, in considering the injustice || 
‘| done the northern Democracy, may have reason 


to exclaim, ** had I served the North with half 


Mr. DOWDELL. Mr. Chairman, itis not my | 
purpose to detain the committee at this time, bya | 
consideration ofall the points involved in the Kan- 


time, did I so desire. But Ido not desire it. The 
subject has been freely and fully discussed for the 
last four years. The country 1s in possession of 
all the facts and all the arguments. It remains 


ment of Congress will be, | know not; but of its | 
results | propose to say a few words. Before pro- 
ceeding to speak, however, upon this great and 
leading question, I will briefly allude to another 
subject which has occupied largely the public at- 
tention, and is intimately connected with the pub- 
lic interests. In some form its consideration will 
become, at an early day, the duty of the House. 
Not by any Dommmalasdian its importance, I 
simply allude to it for the purpose of protesting 
against an assumption of power of dangerous 
precedentexercised inthe arrest of William Walk- 
er and his followers, by our naval forces, on foreign 
The act was in violation of laws, the strict 
observance of which is of the utmost importance 


Ce: 





to the peace of the country, and a regard for the 
rights of its citizens. It was the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive to enforce observance to the neutrality 
laws, to prevent illegal expeditions being fitted 
out and carried on against foreign nations, with 
whom we are at peace. No good citizen can com- 
plain of his discharge of this duty, whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the wisdom of those 
laws. They do not, nor were they designed to, 
interfere with the right of an American citizen to 
expatriate himself—to emigrate with his arms in 
his hand. Even illegal expeditions, when within 
the jurisdiction of a foreign Government at peace 
with us, are beyond the reach of this Govern- 
ment. The act of arrest was not only a‘ grave 
error,’’ but the exercise of power unauthorized, 
and demanded signal rebuke. The purity of mo- 
tive, however it may palliate the offense of the in- 
dividual in the court of conscience, cannot cure 
the violation of law, restore the losses of the in- 
jured, nor avert the danger of the precedent. 
With these words I leave this subject for the 
present, and pass to another, more immediately 


| demanding our attention, which I regard to be of 


the gravest character. No more important sub- 
ject can be presented for our action than the ad- 
mission of a sovereign State into our political 
Union. To the case now before us additional im- 
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portance attaches, because of violent opposition, 
and the danger of results involving the peace of 
the country and the integrity of the Republic. 
States have been refused admission upon their first 
application. The postponement, although incon- 
venient, did not disturb the operations of the Gov- 

| ernment, nor interrupt the harmony of our rela- 
tions. The cause of refusal was not violative of 
the spirit and fundamental condition of union. 
Therefore no serious consequences followed. The 
reason offered by the opposition for refusing to 
admit Kansas with the Seenpanaie constitution, 
strikes a blow at the rights of all the slaveholding 
States. Before venturing upon a decision of such 
momentous magnitude, it becomes us well to de- 
liberate. 

In the history of all Governments, no principle 
is better established than that a division of power 
is essential to the preservation of liberty. Political 
power, wherever located, under any form of gov- 

/ ernment, unrestrained, isdespotic. It matters not 
whether lodged in the hands of one, a few, or 
many; only in the latter it is the more dangerous. 
A monarch, with a conscience to restrain him, 
might relent, hesitate, stop short of his victim; 
majorities never. Without souls or consciences, 
they would pursue their purposes and their 
victims to the bitter end. Phe founders of our 

| system, well understanding this truth, attempted 
to frame a governmentof divided power, with such 

| checks, balances, and limitations, as would effect- 
ually guard the weaker against encroachment 
| from the stronger, and forever prevent the concen- 
tration of power in any of its departments. 

For all the ordinary ends and purposes of so- 
ciety, this has been achieved. The system is found 
| to work admirably in practice. The three great 

departments of Government, the legislative, ex- 

| ecutive, and judicial, have been kept distinct and 
independent. Neither House has infringed the 
rights and privileges of the other. Nor has the 
executive power been enlarged at the expense of 
the legislative or judicial. All this granted—the 
great departments are in the possession of all the 
power bestowed on each by the Constitution—and 
further, that the States, in their separate jurisdic- 
tions, hold their reserved rights a powers intact: 
let me ask, of what benefit to public and private 
liberty becomes our beautiful theory of a Confed- 
eracy, with its checks and balances between State 
and Federal authority, the division of power be- 
tween the different departments of each, if, by a 
combination of States, all these departments of 
| power, executive, legislative, and judicial, should 
| pass into the hands of a majority, become united, 
and wielded in a line of policy hostile to the rights 
ofthe minority? Of what avail, | repeat the ques- 
tion, with this state of facts, are paper constitu- 
tions to the protection of the minority, however 
admirably they may be contrived, or stringently 
| guarded, without power is conceded to negative 
‘aggressive legislation? Do not our systems of 
| government, State and Federal, with their multi- 
| plied limitations upon power, demonstrate the aim 
of our fathers to have been to guard the rights of 
individuals and minorities against the tyranny of 
majorities? And will not this design be totally 
thwarted, and our.constitutional Government be 
essentially changed, by a permanent combination of 
a majority of the States with strength sufficient to 
hold and control all the powers of Federal legis- 
lation? Mostassuredly so. And especially is it 
true, when the cause and continuance of such 
combination spring from hatred and hostility to an 
institution peculiar to the minority. And it may 
be added, the more dangerous because of geo- 
graphical distinction. 

In this connection the reply may be given, that 
the proposition is an impossibility under our pres- 
ent form of government, because the Constitution 
positively prohibits a State ‘* to enter into any 
| agreement or compact with another State.’’ This 
is true, and yet my proposition does not fail. No 
two or more States may formally enter into any 
agreement or compact against another State; and 
| yet, through the agency of the Federal Govern- 

ment, a majority of the States may effectually com- 
bine, hold possession of all the ipanmannen, and 
| with the facility of construction common to ag- 

gressors, torture the meaning, without altering a 

| letter of the Constitution, so as to most grievously 

| oppress the minority. Thus it will be seen how 
| we may be oppressed, and how easily the spirit of 

' the original compact may be extinguished whilst 
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its beautiful body remains. The next question 
is, will this dangé rous combination be made? Are 
there any signs of such approaching madness? 

Mr. Chairman, we oll know the power and in- 
fluence of party associations. Those-who march 
under the same banner are always friends when 
an enemy is before them in the field; the stronger 
the antagonist, and the more desperate the en- 
counter to be met, the stronger are the ties of 
union,and the warmer the sympathies of friend- 
ship. After the battle, the common joy of vic- 
tory, or commiseration over defeat, cements more 
closely the bonds of fellowship. The cry of the 
old Shibboleth, with all its exciting associations 
in the past, will rally the clansmen long after the 
objects of combination have passed away. In 
this country numerous instances can be cited 
where political party feelings have proved supe- 
rior to the ties of personal friendship, and party 
animosities have destroyed kindred and éhurch 
relations. Notwithstanding the streneth and 
stubbornness of this feeling, dividing and sway- 
ing the masses of our countrymen, controlling the 
operation of the Government from the beginning, 
who has not seen strong national parties £o down 
under the tread of sectional columns—bonds 
stronger than steel dissolve in the fires of sec- 
tional strife? Buta few years ago the proud old 
Whig banner was triumphantly waving in a ma- 
jority of the States, and the gallant leaders, with 
a patriotism as broad as the Union, commanded 
the love of their followers and the admiration of 
their opponents. They have passed away. The 
banner no longer floats upon the breeze. The 
voice of the multitude hailing it with loud acclaim 
is now hushed; no vestige remains. 


** Not a rose is left on the stem, 1] 


‘To tell where the garden had been.’’ 

Sectionalism divided and conquered it. Such, 
too, was the fate of the American party. That 
organization, after a feeble attempt at nationality, 
even with the strong declaration for ** the main- 
tenance of the Union of these United States, as 
the paramount political good, or the primary ob- 
ject of patriotic desire,’’ could not stem the waves 
of sectionalism. It passed asashadow — fled away 
asa vision of the night. There was left but one 
great political association, whose professions and 
policy looked to the interests of the whole coun- 
try—the last hope of the patriot. To its ranks 
were gathered the conservative of all sections. 
Whigs and Americans, who sympathized with us 
in the conflict with sectionalism, to this national 
standard were rallied. The battle was fourht; we 
won the victory. Hope revived fora peaceful and 
glorious future to our country. Confidence in the 
strength of the Government and the perpetuity of 
our republican institutions was partially restored 
How long to last? Ere the temporary fruits of 
victory are gathered, a cloud comes over us—the 
shadows of death settle upon the path. The steps 
of the destroyer are beard within our borders, and 
the spirit of dissension has fastened upon our 
vitals. Shall the national Democracy fall a prey 
to sectional jealousy ? Shall the glorious old party 
of the Constitution, who, in peace and in war, 
have upheld the honor of the country and main- 
tained the principles of republiean liberty, go down 
inthe shock of battle? Let this disaster overtake 
us, let this evil day come, and it will be followed 
by along night of direful calamities. ‘There will 
be left, | doubt not, in-every northern State, patri- 
otic men, devoted and true to the Constitution— | 
many who would willingly lay down their lives | 


1} 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


Samson was bound; *‘as a thread of tow is 
, 


broken when it toucheth the fire.’?” The power of 
construction could easily remove all these whole- 
some obstacles which fence the path of tyranny. 
They would bend to the desires of the majority, 
as the tall oaks to the sweep of the tempest. The 
history of mankind, the world over, proves it. 
Collisions only can be avoided by effectual limit- 
ations to power. There must be a potent voice 
to say, ** thus far shalt thou go, and no further;”’ 
or else, ** the waves will roll not back.’’? Hither- 


to our system of government has furnished that | 


check, and our Constitution spoken that voice. 
Hitherto obedience followed the command, and 
the ** proud waves were staid.’’ Did the spirit 
of the old Union live, liberty would live; State 


against even the stealthy and insidious power of 
construction. But, sir, once let all the depart- 
ments of the Government pass into the hands of 


a combined majority section; and, whether the | 


united powers would be used aggressively or not, 
the Constitution would immediately lose its vital- 


ity, the distinctive conservative feature of our 
system be destroyed, and the minority would be- | 
come dependent upon the capricious will of the 


majority States. 
But suppose the majority, thus armed with 
power, disclaim all designs to injure—suppose 


of justice: does this alter, in the least, the subject 
condition of the minority? To test the supposi- 
tion, let us say we believe your professions sin- 
cere; you infend us no harm; you have the power, 
but will refrain from its exercise to our injury; 


| what objection have you then, in the absence of 
evil designs, to submit to wholesome restraints | 
upon that power? If you never intend to exercise || 


it oppressively, give us the evidence by laying a 
portion of itdown. If you refuse, however sin- 
cere may be your professions, we are warned, by 
the history of the past, to beon ourguard. Equality 
between States, so essential to liberty, cannot long 
be maintained under an inequality between sec- 
tions or combinations of States, unless the stronger 
be cireumscribed in their powers. The danger- 
eus state of affairs in which we find ourselves 
was clearly not contemplated by the fathers of 


the Republic, or else, with their intense opposition | 


to centralized power, they would have guarded 
against it. The fears of our predecessors, soon 
after this Government went into operation, were 
aroused to this danger, and herculean efforts have 
been made to prevent disaster to the system by 
preserving equality between sections. The strug- 
ele has been a fierce one. With this view, fora 
long period, States have been admitted in pairs— 


_a slaveholding and a non-slaveholding together. 
The equilibrium has thus been maintained up to | 

\ The admission of Califor- 

/ nia, in 1850, turned the scale against the South. 


a very recent period. 


Up to the time of that compromise we were safely 

| wuarded againstencroachments. TheSenate stood 
like a mountain in the path of the aggressor. By 
the admission of California we lost the balance— 
both the great legislative departments passed into 
the hands of the free States. 


Sir, holding this department of power, we could | 


not, if we would, invade the rights of the other 
| section; but we could preventencroachments upon 
our rights. That important negative power, help- 
less to injure, mighty to protect, has been lost. 
We now stand relying for safety on national 
parties, and the love of justice which may remain 


for the constitutional rights of the South, I be- || inthe bosoms of the majority. In ordinary times, 


lieve. But, overshadowed and borne down bya 
sectional majority in every State, they would be 
‘powerless for good. 
Now, sir, under this state of facts, with the | 
causes which have brought it to pass, let me ask, 
what security will the minority States have 
against oppression? If party cords, however | 
stubborn and strong; the cohesive iron bands of 
common interest; the ties of kindred blood, and 
sete friendship; the sacred and holy links of 
orotherly love, hallowed by the strong memories 
of the glorious past; if these, if all these, cannot 
withstand the dissolving fires of sectional hate, ! | 
repeat the question, what security is there against 
oppression? Do you point me to the checks, bal- 
ances, and limitations of our federative system? | 
to the constitutional declaration of rights, its defi- | 
nitions and prohibitions of power? These, sir, 
would snap asunder like the green withes~wherein | 


these subordinate securities may prove beneficial; 
but we know they are as nothing in the path of 
avarice, ambition, and fanaticism. Parties are 
but the creatures of a day, the accidents of the 
hour. They are liable to change from constant 


| occurring combinations, as new interests arise, or 


new whimsare to be gratified. The lovers of justice 
have been too often driven by the wicked multitude 
to ** mountains and deserts—to the dens and caves 
oftheearth; have been doomed to wanderaboutin 
sheep skins and goat skins, destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented’’—for us to rely solely upon this principle 
for protection. Something more than the mere 
love of justice in Governments, however civilized, 
is found necessary to prevent wrong. In framing 
the organic law, the people must be imbued wit 

the wisdom and sense of right sufficiently great to 





| Democratic party. 
| of the past, that party has given to the councils 
rights and private rights would be sacred, shielded 


| still true to the right. 
them, for the time being, to be actuated by a love || 





| It is over. 








another speech of the Senator’s. 


part with a portion of their powers, and thereby | 
| extract the teeth and claws of the lion of authority; 
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or else the weaker will, sooner or later, becom: a 
prey to the stronger. Whatever be the form of 
the government, this evil tendency in man, ty 
usurp and wield power, must be provided agains; 
to escape tyranny. 

If necessity, then, be laid upon a people whose 
interests are identical, to bridle power to preserys 
freedom, how much more urgent the reason fo, 
restraints upon a Government whose authority 
extends over large Territories, holding dissimilg; 
and often antagonistic interests? 

In thus contending, Mr. Chairman, for better 
safeguards to liberty than political parties can fyr. 
nish, I do not mean to disparage the worth of the 
In all the sectional conflicts 


of the country men good and true, who have faith. 
fully stood by the constitution. My own section, 
demanding only her just and equal rights under 
that instrument, have found in that noble party q 
trusty and faithful ally. Hitherto it has deserved, 
in maintaining its integrity, the confidence be- 
stowed by the South. Itis to be lamented that 
many have falien in the battle; some have deserted 
the standard; distinguished leaders have wandered 
off, and united their fortunes with the enemy; but 
the party still lives, and, 1 am proud to believe, 
holds in the North a host of patriots with hearts 
9 Unwilling to despair of 
the Republic, I must hope that the little band, 
though weakened by desertions and depressed by 
the diminution of confidence, will, with the daring 
courage of noble hearts, bravely face the storm, 
In time, they may gather the pure and the good, 
and rally strength to save the Constitution from 
the band of the destroyer. Whatever be our des- 


| tiny, the true men of the North will live long in 


the affections of the generous and patriotic sons 
of the South. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that I have shown to the 
committee the danger to our institutions of unre- 


| strained majorities. I have not alluded to the in- 


creasing hostility between the two sections, to be 
gathered from legislative resolves and acrimozi- 


| ous articles in the public press, both religious and 
| secular. 


The spirit of crimination and recrimin- 
ation prevails to an alarming extent. From this 
source reasons could be multiplied leading to the 
same conclusion. But none are so blind as not 


| to see that perils environ our position of the grav- 
|est character. 
| Democratic party, and notwithstanding the hope 
expressed in its fidelity, I must still believe that 
| some more potent and enduring check is impers- 


With all my confidence in the 


tively demanded for our security against invasion. 
Upon this point, were any doubts left, my opin- 


| ions would be confirmed by the bold declarations 


of a northern Senator, who is regarded the head 
and front of the Black Republican party; one 
who speaks the sentiments and shadows forth the 
designs of that infatuated organization. His phil- 


| osophic eye discerns the condition of affairs and 


takes in the future. The boast of power which 


he makes discloses the dangers to which the mi- 


nority are exposed. In a recent debate on the 


| Army bill, the Senator from New York [Mr.Sew- 


ARD] said to the Senator from New Hampshire, 
{[Mr. Hare:] 


«* 7 am very sorry that the faith of the honorable Senator 
from New Hampshire is less than my own. He appreliends 
continual disaster. He wants this battle continued and 
fought by skirmishes, and to deprive the enemy ot every 
kind of supplies. Sir, I regard this battle as already fought. 
All the mistake is that the honorable Senator 
and others do not know it. Weare fighting for a majority 
of free States. There are already sixteen to fifteen; and 
whatever the Administration may do—whatever anybo%y 
may do—before one year from this time we shall be nine 
teen to fifteen.” 

Mark well the language. These words wert 
not delivered in haste. Coolly and deliberately 
uttered, they were the convictions of his judg- 
ment. I was in the Senate at the time, and heard 
them. To me it was a note of warning from the 
enemy. ‘ We are fighting for a majority of free 
States;’’ “ this battle is already fought;”” “s\\ 
teen to fifteen;’’ and soon * nineteen to fifteen. 
If the rights of States and sections are to be re- 
spected, if the Constitution of the United States 
is to be regarded, let me ask the reason for ie 
boast of a majority of free States. [tis given™ 
He said: 

‘ T expect to see this Union stand until there shall not 
the footstep of a slave impressed upon the soil that tt Pr 


|| tects, although that soil will be extended, for aught I kno", 


from the North Pole to the Caribbean sea, as it has alresty 
extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. 


Reece 
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